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It is true that the promised increases are specific, and though 
seme of them are good in principle, they may prove to be 
embarrassing if they have to be implemented in a time 
of crisis. There is to be equal pay for women in the public 
services and higher pay for the armed forces, and a number 
of changes in the social services which are all small but all 
in an upward direction. The promises of economy, on the 
other hand, are vague and equivocal. The four sentences 
on the food subsidies are such a masterpiece of ambiguity 
that they deserve quotation in full :— 

The Socialist Government is zlarmed at the effect of the 
food subsidies on the level of taxation. They have set an 
upper limit to them. A large immediate reduction would 
have a serious effect upon the cost of living. We believe 
that their high level is partly due to the Government's mis- 
handling of the food situation. 


Nevertheless, if a Conservative Government wished to secure 
a large reduction in expenditure and in taxation, it could find 
plenty in this report to quote in justification of its action. 
Even in the agricultural chapter which, as was to be expected, 
is by far the weakest in the pamphlet, someone has clearly 
been thinking about the future burden of responsibility, at 
least to the extent of qualifying the expansion of British 
agriculture that is aimed at by saying that it must be “ effi- 
cient ” and “economic ” as well as “ steady.” 

If vote-catching is necessary, the Tory policy compares 
favourably in honesty and responsibility with the Socialist. 


* 


But is vote-catching necessary ? Is it the best way to 
power ? Has the British democracy sunk so low that it 
will respond only to bribes ? One does not need to have a 
wide acquaintance among Tory politicians to know that their 
private conversation sounds very different from the tone of 
this policy document—not inconsistent with it, but with 
many of the ambiguities removed and with much that, in the 
report, can only be read between the lines made emphatic. 
Can a party that does not think it safe to say in public what 
it says in private acquire the authority to govern the country? 
This same lamentable disingenuousness afflicts both major 
parties at once, for Socialists who will admit in private that 
they do not know what to do next are still publicly confident 
that everything is in proper order, while the Tories, who 
have at least the beginnings of a policy, will not unveil it. 


Resurgent 


EBATES on Germany in the House of Commons have 

a habit of being remarkably unsatisfactory, and in spite 

of Mr Macmillan’s attempt to open last week’s debate on 
foreign affairs with a proper discussion of British policy 
in Germany, the general debate was no more successful 
than other efforts in the past. Mr Macmillan’s purpose 
seems to have been to secure from the Foreign Secretary 
a statement on the present aims of British policy in Germany, 
and an explanation of how certain isolated—and admittedly 
peculiar—policies fit into the general picture. Are we aim- 
ing, he asked, at permanent control of Germany? Or is 
political independence our objective ? If so, what view does 
the Foreign Office take of the steadily rising flood of German 
national feeling ? What is it proposed to do in order to check 
it ? Above all, if this is the mood with which the Allies have 
to contend, what sense is there, four years after the Armistice, 
in dismantling German factories and trying German generals? 
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Is it so certain that courage would not pay? There 
certain dogmatic statements to which any assemblage q 
thinking persons, drawn from all parties and none, wou 
assent, in private, by a large majority. So far from any party’ 
being able to pledge an increase in the standard of living, the 
present level is endangered and can only be maintained j 
there is a radical change in the attitude to work and in th 
willingness to give value for money. The level of taxation 
must be reduced if the country is ever to recover its ép. 
nomic resilience. The country cannot afford the distortion 
produced by the food subsidies, which would have bem 
reduced long ago if it were not for fear of the trade union, 
The choice before the social services (including the hed 
service) is between requiring some small payment from th 
beneficiaries as a means of maintaining the present vale 
of the benefits and letting the whole system disappear in 
a welter of inflation. No substantial reduction in economic 
controls, which are throttling the business of the county, 
will be possible until] somebody has the courage to let price: 
rise and restore money's power to purchase. Businessmen 
(including those who subscribed to Lord Woolton’s Fighting 
Fund) will not deserve their incomes until they are onc 
again forced to earn them in competition. It is better t 
have a moderate degree of unemployment now, and let it 
restore respect for the value of money, than retain ful 
employment as an overriding first priority and be unable 
buy food and raw materials. 


Everybody knows that these things will have to be said, 
and acted upon, before long—perhaps before the Genenl 
Election. There is nothing in them that conflicts with tk 
fundamental beliefs of either party. They are not unreaso- 
able. The only thing wrong with them is that they are ( 
are believed to be) unpopular, and that is why nobody wil 
say them to the electors. And so the British crisis continues 
It is not an economic crisis that can be solved by new tec 
nical devices. It is not a political crisis that would bem 
any way improved by a change of party. It is a moral oss 
which will be solved only when the whole British peopk 
are at last brought by events to face the unpleasant facts 
of their position in the world, and, as a consequence, to put 
courage back into politics. Until the Tories have bee 
through their own share in this moral crisis and are ready ® 
speak their mind, regardless of the electoral consequences, 10 
put them into office would change nothing of any significance. 


Germany ? 


Do not such moves exacerbate the very hysteria that it shoul 
be a first aim of policy to reduce ? 

Unfortunately, Mr Bevin chose to interpret these questiets 
as a general attack upon British policy in Germany and 
defend himself by magnifying the difficulties which faced him 
when he took office. Unconditional surrender—for whic. 
he claimed, Mr Churchill alone took responsibility withot! 
any discussion in the Cabinet—and Mr Morgenthau’s pl 
for .pastoralisation between them left him in a situation ® 
which he “ had to build from the bottom with nothing at al 
Mr Bevin probably did not consciously intend by this mea 
to divert an already curtailed debate from the. criticism! 
current policy, but this was the effect of his inter) 

Mr Churchill rose to explain at some length how Mr Root 
velt alone evolved “ unconditional surrender ” and to pol 
out that the Morgenthau plan, though initialléd by him, nev 
became Allied policy. And after this lapse of the debate 
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the historical tense, the Foreign Secretary had little time left 
for German political development, the growth of German 
nationalism, dismantling and the Generals. 

Mr Bevin may properly be conceded at least part of the 
historical alibi he claims. He was partly responsible for 
Potsdam ; he accepted it; and in insisting on dismantling 
he supports part of it to this day. But there were plenty of 
other disastrous decisions taken before he took office. In 
any case, the real issue before the House of Commons—and 
before Allied policy in Germany today—is not who or what 
was to blame in 1945, but whether all that is possible is 
being done to meet the problems of 1949. 


Next month, the voters in western Germany go to the 
polls, They do so against an economic background that is 
more favourable than anyone had a right to expect a year 
ago. After a slight recession in March and April, production 
began to rise again in May, prices, particularly of consumer 
goods, continued to fall and average real wages increased a 
little, Employment has been maintained, and although over 
a million unemployed weigh heavily on the economy and the 
need for capital remains as urgent as ever, although, too, 
prospects for exports are growing more uncertain, practical 
economic issues will not determine the election. The central 
theme will be western Germany’s political and national status. 

* 


Political opinion in Germany is unhappily taking the form 
of a particularly morbid and destructive kind of nationalism. 
In some circles it is combined with frenzied anti-Communism 
designed to justify Hitler’s campaign against Russia, and “ to 
protect the honour of those who did their duty by the 
Fatherland.” More generally, it takes the form of a total 
exculpation of the German people from any blame for the 
war and Hitlerism, and an increasing determination to lay 
the blame for any difficulties in Germany at the Allies’ door. 
But while they blame the Allies and exculpate themselves, 
many Germans are considering how they can manoeuvre 
themselves back into a central position in European affairs. 
Happily, there is still a body of opinion which seeks Euro- 
pean co-operation and whose readiness to sacrifice sover- 
eignty to genuinely international institutions is enshrined in 
the Bonn Constitution. But for every German who would 
like to be a loyal European, there are many more who see 
their future relations with the outside world in terms of 
power politics, pure and unalloyed. 


It is inevitable that they should find one opening for such 
xtivity in the exploitation of the west’s anti-Russian mood 
to their own advantage. Readiness to “ fight Bolshevism ” 
is general, and, in view of conditions in eastern Germany, 
understandable. But the western allies would be wise to 
beware of the ultimate objective behind this warm espousal 
of their cause in view of the delight many Germans take in 
any evidence of a split not only between Russia and the west 
but between the western allies themselves. It is difficult to 
picture a more naked admission of playing the power- 
political game than the open pleasure some Germans are 
taking in Britain’s economic difficulties. According to a 


cynical estimate in the Stuttgarter Zeitung: 


It is very probable that Great Britain’s value to America 
a an ally will soon sharply depreciate. This would be 
tremendously important for us Germans . . . if Anglo- 

can friction increases and Britain’s situation becomes 

~t, we may expect that America may assign an in- 
Creasing importance to Germany’s role on the Continent and 
lend a more willing ear to German wishes. 


wate is an old and familiar voice, and, unhappily, views 
are not confined to the restless, unhappy, 
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uprooted mass of refugees, Frontsoldaten, unemployed and 
small ex-Nazis. The mood of German innocence, German 
self-centredness and German folie de grandeur, expressed in 
crude form among the many openly nationalist groups and 
circles which are being formed, reappears in more guarded 
terms among many of the leaders of the recognised political 
parties. For instance, even the Socialist leader, Dr Schu- 
macher, has been ready to echo Marshal Sokolovsky and ask 
“whether Britain fought the war merely for the benefit of 
a few industrialists who wanted to get rid of competition.” 


* 


What can be done to counter this trend ? Negatively very 
little, It will not be checked by prohibitions, It will not 
disappear simply because the allies have refused to license, 
before the elections, any party representing extreme national- 
ism. De-nazification, which put offenders in prison three 
years ago, when Germany was powerless, and now sends 
them back into society just as political power is restored, 
may in the long run prove the gravest of the Allies’ political 
mistakes. The fact has to be faced that at this stage, the 
control of German nationalism by a series of negative Allied 
checks and prohibitions will only exacerbate the nationalist 
mood. For this reason, the policy of dismantling, however 
justified it might have been in 1945, carried out in the imme- 
diate aftermath of defeat, is now an obstacle to the aim it 
is supposed to secure—the creation of a peaceful Germany. 
It is now a rallying point for every unpeaceful thought—and 
there are many—in the German breast. In fact, one may go 
farther and say that the political mood in western Germany 
today can only be exorcised if almost all forms of prohibition 
are removed and political and economic responsibility forced 
back fully on the German authorities. The Occupation 
Statute leaves far too many openings for Allied intervention 
and hence for German evasion of responsibility. As soon as 
a Western German government is established, the Statute 
should be revised, the High Commissioners’ term of office 
limited and control reduced to the absolute minimum—that 
is, to the Ruhr authority, the Military Security Board and 
the Allied guarantee to maintain the freedoms laid down 
in the constitution. 


It may be protested that the evidence of the present 


nationalist temper in western Germany is such that the last 
thing to propose is a return to full German political and 


economic responsibility. But this mood has been very 


largely created by the sheer multiplicity of Allied controls 
and prohibitions, and the only finally effective method of 
neutralising that spirit now lies not with the checks and 
balances the Allies impose inside western Germany but with 
the opportunities they offer Germany in its contacts with 
Europe and the outside world. Last year, when the tone of 
western politics was set by the Marshall Plan, European co- 
operation and the Atlantic Pact, there were many German 
leaders ready to talk of Germany’s part in the European 
family. If the mood has ebbed and a more aggressive pursuit 
of German national interest appears to have taken its place, 
the chief reason is the German suspicion that western Euro- 
pean solidarity is breaking down, and that something can be 
salvaged for Germany from the wreck. In other words, the 
Allies will get the Germany they deserve, not so much by 
the policies they pursue inside western Germany—the day 
for direct intervention is rapidly passing—but by the Euro- 
pean framework they manage to create round western Ger- 
many. The problem of German nationalism would not look 
so ominous today, if there were not growing political and 
economic hindrances to the final stabilisation of the Atlantic 
Entente. 
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Council of Europe 


HERE begins in Strasbourg on Monday week an experi- 
ment as unpredictable in its effects as anything that 
has inspired hope since the war in bewildered, straw- 
snatching western Europe. The new Council of Europe 
meets for a first session which is likely to last until the end of 
August: the Committee of ten Foreign Ministers—the upper 
chamber—meets on August 8th, and the Consultative 
Assembly of 87 delegates—the lower chamber—begins its 
debates two days later.* 


What delegates will talk about is still not certain; what 
they should talk about is fairly clear ; what they want to talk 
about ranges widely from the pet projects of a few cranks 
to the more thoroughly considered proposals of the European 
Movement. It does not follow that there must be anarchy 
and confusion at Strasbourg ; for the Council as a whole will 
work within the limits of a carefully drafted Statute, agreed 
between the ten Foreign Ministers of the founder govern- 
ments ; and there will be experienced politicians among the 
delegations to the Assembly—which will begin work with 
M. Herriot in the president’s chair—who will not wish to be 
associated with a fiasco. None the less, there are real risks 
that this meeting of politicians and intellectuals from many 
parties will have troubles not unlike those of the amateur 
actors in Mansfield Park, where 

Everybody had a part either too long or too short ; nobody 
would attend as they ought; nobody would remember on 
which side they were to come in ; nobody but the complainer 
would observe any directions. 

The delegates have, of course, far more in common than 
their Statute. There is the fear of Soviet expansion and 
Communist disruption ; the conviction that the future lies 
with world powers of which a united Europe must be one ; 
the hope that Germany can be attached and absorbed as a 
member of a strong western family ; the belief—often ill- 
informed but not ill-founded—that greater unity can bring 
Europe greater prosperity; the feeling and memory of 
traditions and principles shared. What is still lacking is a 
shrewd, practical judgment, understandable to ordinary men 
and women, of what measure of unity in Europe is possible 
in the immediate future and of the benefits that each nation 
might expect from it. It was partly because of the lack of 
such clear definitions, partly because no European govern- 
ment has—or is likely to have—a clear mandate from its 
voters to surrender powers to a European body, that the 
Foreign Ministers agreed in May to restrict the powers of 
the new council. 


* 


The restrictions are certainly important and irksome. So 
long as they are observed, the Consultative Assembly can win 
no power for itself and will be denied a voice in matters of 
great importance. In the first place, there is no question of 
working for any particular kind of union ; Article 1 of the 
Statute defines the Council’s aim as 

to achieve a greater unity between its members for the 

purpose of safeguarding and realising the ideals and prin- 

ciples which are their common heritage and facilitating their 
economic and social progress. 





* The member nations of the Council of Europe and the number 
of delegates to the Consultative Assembly to which each is entitled 
are as follows:-—Belgium (6); Denmark (4); France (18); Ire- 
land (4); Italy (18); Luxemburg (3); Netherlands (6); Norway 
(4); Sweden (6); United Kingdom (18). 


It may not debate on defence ; it is discouraged from dig. 
cussing economic matters which are being dealt with by 
other international bodies, such as the OEEC. Action on 
the Assembly’s recommendations can be taken only by the 
Ministers, and the recommendations can be rejected. The 
agenda of the Consultative Assembly is restricted to items 
suggested by the Ministers or approved by them at the 
instance of the Assembly. The Ministers decide, too, what 
new members shall be admitted. 


There has been some criticism of these restrictions as 
illiberal and undemocratic. They may, in fact, prove to be 
exactly the opposite. For it is dishonest to pretend that there 
yet exists in Europe an effective majority opinion in favour 
of a European Parliament, or that any member government 
yet intends to give up its sovereignty in any matter of import- 
ance. If these pretensions had been taken seriously in 
drafting the Statute one result would have been inevitable: 
a majority of enthusiasts in the Council would have been 
tempted to impose their policies on a minority of moderates, 
and the first session might have ended with important govern- 
ments refusing to come to Strasbourg again. 


By insisting that members of the Assembly should be 
chosen by the governments—although from all parties—and 
that the Committee of Ministers should represent govern 
ments, the framers of the Statute have tried to ensure that 
disagreement between the Council of Europe and its member 
governments is reduced to a minimum, By preventing the 
Assembly from trying to assume powers it could not exercise, 
by steering its first debates away from matters which only 
governments can decide, the Statute creates conditions and 
sets limits in which debate can be entirely free. For there 
will be no party whips at Strasbourg. The ten Labour 
MPs led by Mr Herbert Morrison, the seven Conservative 
MPs led by Mr Churchill, and the lonely Liberal, Lord 
Layton, will be free to speak and vote as their personal 
convictions move them. The same is likely to be true of 
their Continental colleagues. 


* 


It is now known that the British Government and other 
governments were at loggerheads over many of these points. 
The British could point to the fact that much of the best 
work for European co-operation—in defence and economic 
planning—has so far been done in secret and between 
Ministers. They questioned whether anything would be 
gained by airing deep national differences in public. They 
doubted the wisdom of creating new European bodies which 
might crowd and jostle the existing ones. Their opponents, 
on the contrary, wanted to set up a popular Europeaa 
Assembly, which would wrest inch by inch from governments 
and officials the power to discuss and decide matters of 
European interest. As things are, the Consultative Assembly 
exists but has no power. It can, it is true, gradually wil 
power by becoming an effective advisory body and by pet- 
suading the Committee of Ministers to amend the Statute; 
but the first achievement is the condition of the second. 
If the Assembly cannot show itself effective it will not be 
trusted with power. If its first meeting is to be the occe 
sion for a duel between Assembly and Ministers, then the 
Council will at once divide into government and opposition 
parties, each struggling to scrape together two-thirds major 
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ties for partisan proposals. The spectacle would merely 
pore the public opinion of Europe and discredit democratic 


procedure. 
* 


If, then, the Council of Europe is to accept the limits 
imposed on it what should it do ? It has to achieve a number 
of things which seem at first sight incompatible: it has to 
work efficiently, build up a reputation in the eyes of Euro- 
pean public opinion, establish good relations between its two 
parts, agree on its doctrine, and aim at objectives that can be 
reached by the time it meets again in 1950—all within the 
space of three weeks. Clearly the first thing to aim at is 
aficient procedure ; there must be no repetition of the chaotic 
discussions of the Hague congress last year. Much of the 
work to this end has been done in advance by a preparatory 
committee, and there should be small excuse for the Con- 
sultative Assembly if its debates are confused and disorderly. 

After efficient procedure comes the need for a clarification 
of aims in what should be an eloquent but not over-lengthy 
debate; two or three days should suffice. Eloquence is 
needed—is indeed inevitable—but so is common sense ; and 
the British contribution through Mr Churchill and Mr 
Herbert Morrison should be notable. What then ? Is issue 
to be joined with the aloof and magisterial Committee of 
Ministers, or will the Assembly be content to prepare and 
discuss a number of small but useful jobs that could be com- 
pkted by next August ? Such jobs exist: the resettlement 
of displaced persons ; the first steps towards a European pass- 
port; the freer movement of industrial and professional 
workers ; projects of capital development such as the distri- 
bution of hydro-electric power from the Alps ; the agreed 
definition of human rights. On all of these work could and 
should be done ; until the Assembly has tackled some of them 
it must remain uncertain of its power to influence successfully 
either governments or public opinion. 

In a class all by itself is the German question. On this the 
Assembly might well stage a debate of the greatest value. The 
question is quite simply whether it is agreed at this session 
to offer full membership to a west German government when 
it is formed in the autumn, or whether Germany shall be 
made to work its passage by becoming first of all an associate 
member. It is unlikely that it will come up in time for the 
Assembly’s debate to influence the West German elections 
on August 14th ; but it will influence the temper and prestige 
of whatever government is formed in Bonn. 

If there is time, the Assembly might also try to simplify 
some of the economic problems that threaten to divide 
Europe. For example, it is far less important to stage a 
general discussion on a customs union—an idea which pre- 
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sents the greatest difficulties for more than one European 
government—than to probe some of the arguments with 
which governments justify restrictive policies. It is time that 
some of these questions were lifted out of the hands of 
experts to see whether they are as delicate and as prickly as 
is said ; and in doing just this the delegates in Strasbourg 
would have the opportunity of clearing their minds about 
some of the dubious solutions to Europe’s economic diffi- 
culties that have been propounded. These are the practical 
possibilities before the Council of Europe. Unless it sharpens 
its teeth on hard, palpable matters it will not begin to inspire 
the respect, let alone the fear, of government. 


*® 


But what is to come out of it all? What is 
the true role of the Council of Europe ? What can the 
Consultative Assembly do or say that is not already done 
or said in the numerous committees that now preside over 
Western Europe’s affairs? It can, if properly conducted, 
mobilise and clarify the ideas of all who are trying in one way 
or another to “think European.” Most important of all, it 
can supply something that is conspicuously lacking in the 
committees where Europe’s Ministers discuss their problems 
of defence, trade, and finance—a European opposition. In 
these committees—as in the upper house of the Council itself 
—there exist the seeds of a European cabinet ; but their 
growth is impeded by the fact that every national minister, 
however sincere his desire for co-operation, is bound at one 
Stage or another to take up and maintain a national point of 
view. When he does this he is inevitably confronted by 
another—or several other national points of view. There is 
no adequate means of overriding these differences, of forcing 
progress towards general consent instead of compromise, by 
bringing European arguments to bear. That role has so far 
been filled only by the European press, and, on occasion, by 
American representatives in ECA. The Strasbourg Assembly 
should try to create just such an informed and: organised 
opposition, which could direct its arguments at the Foreign 
Ministers as a body ; it could demand from them—as it is 
entitled to do—an account of action they have taken or of 
the reasons why they reject the Assembly’s advice. 

Here, surely, lies the role of the Council for the future ; 
but it will need great political skill, much self-restraint among 
enthusiasts, much faith and much patience if the foundations 
for such orderly and realistic political activity are to be laid 
at Strasbourg. Partisan or doctrinaire tactics in the opening 
days might do irreparable harm ; and if the first session of 
the Council is generally pronounced a serious failure, it should 
not be assumed that British membership can be taken for 
granted in the future. 





7 BONUS YEAR 

{ With-Profit Policies effected now will be entitled to share in the 
4 Bonus distribution due to be made as at 31st December this year. 
4 
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Planners’ Plage 


Y choosing respectively to visit Ziirich and Evian-les- 
Bains Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Bevin have raised 
a very pretty problem. It is not a question of propriety or 
patriotism. Both the Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary 
are more than entitled to seek health and rest abroad. Indeed 
no one would have blamed them, in a situation so like that 
of 1931, had they followed the example of the late Lord 
Baldwin, who used to retire to Aix when coming crises cast 
their shadows before. They should be applauded, not 
criticised, for resisting the temptation to travel on holiday no 
further than Harrogate or Bath, where there is no escape from 
ailing taxpayers and the long arm of Mr Bevan. Even Mr 
Vishinsky lately found occasion to take the cure beyond his 
national frontiers—at Karlsbad ; and if Mr Stalin could be 
persuaded occasionally to sojourn in Switzerland—the last 
Liberal country in Europe—everybody else in the world 
would relax and feel better. No, there is no spiteful question 
of whether indispensable statesmen should be entrusted to 
foreign doctors, or of whether they should spend hard cur- 
rency in hard times. The problem is of a much more 
fundamental and serious character: it involves nothing less 
than the question of how planners as a class should spend 
their holidays. 


It can be argued from the outset that the question should 
not be asked, that how a man—even a planner—spends his 
holiday is entirely his private business. The fact that he has 
special responsibilities in the state lays on him no obligation 
to consult public opinion or expert advice cach year before 
disposing of one-twelfth of his time. To suggest that it does 
is to threaten the eighth freedom, indeed to infringe one of 
those human rights that society exists to defend. That is the 
view of any liberal-minded person. But it is already a little 
out of date ; the views of many people are moving in a new 
direction. The Fabian Society, for example, which has been 
for fifty years in the van of the battle against human idiosyn- 
crasy, is now brooding on the idea of state-subsidised and 
state-designed holidays. A pamphlet has already appeared, 
and the seductive phrase “ collectively financed amenities ” 
is already appearing in the minutes of junior civil servants. 
The concept of the planned and “socially desirable ” 
holiday has come to stay ; and it is the duty of this journal 
to examine its implications. 


* 


Clearly, the first priority is to decide how the planners 
themselves should spend their holidays. If they choose 
foolishly or carelessly, they will be injuring the body politic 
and their own prestige. It is for them to set an example. If 
they show unusual or expensive tastes they will be encour- 
aging demands which might lead to undesirable, even 
inflationary, consequences. For example, if all our planners 
spent their holidays climbing, the overall continuity of 
national planning would be exposed to the hazards of weather, 
carelessness and foreign guides. Imagine the consequences if 
the one official who has the details of bulk buying of cheese 
at his finger-tips were to lose his grip on the Matterhorn— 
or even on Ben Nevis. If planners from the Treasury were 
allowed to spend their holidays gambling on the Riviera, 
public morality would be affected and the intra-~European 
payments scheme might break down. And if they spent their 
holidays on our own beaches or in our own national parks, 
their freedom from care and responsibility might be molested 


by the sight of coasts crumbling away (for coast erosion js 
now high in the list of national problems), of forests bej 
felled faster than they are planted, or of children drifting 
out to sea in dinghies bought from surplus government store 
—so upsetting the latest calculations of the net reproduction 
rate in 1960. 


These things must not be allowed to happen. We owe it 
to our planners, and they owe it to us, that their holidays 
should be as exemplary, constructive, refreshing and safe a 
possible. Admittedly the science of holiday-planning is stil 
in its infancy ; it is still the Cinderella of sociological studies, 
Funds for research in this field hardly exist, and the univer 
sities are not turning out vacationologists in sufficient 
numbers. There must therefore be a period of experiment 
before overall holiday planning can begin—the first step must 
be to have a plan for holiday planning. Fortunately, the 
conditions for controlled experiment are good. Some em 
lightened and positive thinking has to be done about th 
kind of holiday a planner should have. Once that is decided, 
a ministerial committee could quickly create the economic 
and psychological conditions which would guide him to the 
right resort as surely as instinct guides a homing pigeon. 


* 


Four principles can be enunciated. There is the vital 
principle of segregation ; after it comes the principle d 
exclusiveness, and after that the principles of unpredicte 
bility and scarcity. A good planner’s holiday must respect 
all these principles simultaneously. Take first the principle 
of segregation. To allow the planner too intimate a contat 
with the mass of ordinary people, with all their fecklessness 
and grumbling, would be to wreck his peace of mind 
and to stimulate serious doubts about his life’s work. Black 
pool and Deauville are equally unsuitable for this reason: 
one would not demand of a clergyman that he should spend 
his vacations in the company of free-thinkers or that a keepet 
at a zoo should spend his in the African jungle. The planner 
on holiday should therefore be segregated from the subvert 
Sive mass influences that emanate from his own countrymen 
on holiday. 


No less important is the principle of exclusiveness. The 
capacity to rule, and therefore to plan, cannot flourish with- 
out a sense of privilege. As our planners are considerably 
underpaid they should be slightly overprivileged ; and it 
on their holidays that privilege can be enjoyed most incot- 
spicuously, least invidiously. Some of them may aspire 10 
the condition of country gentlemen: there is no reason 
they should not enjoy that condition once a year in secluded 
but up-to-date lodges at the heart of our national parks 
Others may share Mr Churchill’s taste for the glamour of 
uniform and the thrill of martial exercise: there is no reaso® 
why they should not be accommodated for a month # 
Wellington Barracks or on the summer cruise of the Meditet- 
ranean Fleet. 


For the more flexible spirits among the planners, esper 
ally for those who believe that they may yet serve a 
servative Government before they retire to the House 
Lords, it is the principle of unpredictability that is the most 
important. The form taken by the unpredictable does 9% 
matter very much: it may be the Captain of the Gentlem@ 
at Arms calling His Majesty’s Government crazy, or 1 
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falling during an official drought, or the appearance of a fifth 
ace during a rubber of bridge, or a planner’s target’ being hit 
smack in the bullseye—the important thing’ is that the 
planner should be freshened up with regular doses of the 
unpredictable. It is of course becoming increasingly difficult 
to plan the unpredictable in a convincing way, and some 
thorough field work by the vacationologists will be needed 
to overcome all the obstacles, 


The principle of scarcity is the most difficult to imple- 
ment. The planner who goes off on his holiday not seeking 
plenty is obviously a prig, and it is right and proper that those 
who are planning the economic future of Europe should be 
among the best fed men on the Continent. The problem is 
therefore to provide him simultaneously with the enjoyment 
of plenty and the experience of scarcity, the two poles 
between which his working life moves. The solution to this 

lem was indicated in an article in last week’s issue, 
which described the Tangier way of life. There, at the point 
where Europe and Africa meet, the planner can find such 
rare holiday attractions as a free money market ; open col- 
laboration between Franco Spain and the free democracies 
of the west ; in international committee without a Soviet 
representative ; a budget surplus without income tax ; freely 
convertible currencies ; private enterprise and the price 


NOTES OF 


The Steel Bill has dragged its slow length along one 
more stage of its Parliamentary journey. On Monday the 
House of Commons, faced with some 60 amendments made 
in the Bill by the Lords, sat right through until midday on 
Tuesday and then again for a further two hours on Tuesday 
night. In the course of this the Government accepted 28 
minor or drafting amendments made by the Upper House, 
but rejected all those of real substance. On Thursday, the 
Bill returned to the House of Lords which acquiesced in the 
rejection of all the amendments except only those which 
postponed the date of the Bill’s coming into operation. The 
Opposition in the Lords, by refusing to alter their determina- 
tion that the Bill should not come into operation until July, 
1951, have now produced the final deadlock between the two 
Houses, which will make it necessary to bring the Bill forward 
under the Parliament Act. 


Mr Strauss, speaking at breakfast-time on Tuesday after 
some seventeen hours of debate, made the most important of 
the Government’s statements on the future of the Bill during 
this debate His remarks had the frankness, if also the lack 
of conciseness, which weariness brings. The Minister said that 
if the Bill does not go through the Lords, “it is the firm 
intention of the Government that the Bill should be passed 
into law at the earliest possible date ” ; in other words, that the 

mt sees nothing in the swing of public opinion 
against it on the question of iron and steel to make it change 
ts original intention to have it out with the Lords. He also 
feminded the House—and the steel industry—that the form 
i which the Bill comes towards the Statute Book under the 
Parliament Act procedure will be that in which it leaves the 

on this occasion (always provided, of course, that 
the Lords do not delete any of the 28 amendments which the 
t has now accepted). 


The decision of the Conservatives in the Lords to stand firm 
only On the question of when the Bill is to come into force 
§ @ piece of political astuteness, of which the Opposition has 
given only rare examples in this Parliament. The Govern- 
pars how to use the whole majesty of the constitution 

force through one clause while the Opposition can defend 
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mechanism working in their pristine purity, Maultilateral—, 
but not convertible—marriage, too, is not unknown. — All 
this adds up to a tonic quite strong enough for any Whitehall 
stomach, so strong indeed as to be dangerous. But fortu- 
nately Tangier provides the antidote to its own stimulants. 
It is said to be inefficient, unenlightened, and expensive. 
There are no productive industries to speak of ; no one is 
interested in invisible receipts from tourists ; abundant food 
can be had at exorbitant prices ; social and medical services 
limp behind a rising population ; and there is a deficit on 
the current account of the balance of payments which no one 
worries about. 


Everything points then to the possibility of creating in 
Tangier the planners’ plage. There, and there only, can 
they be in the world of free enterprise and yet not of it. 
There they can watch the price mechanism refusing to pro- 
duce full employment. There they can enjoy simultaneously 
exclusiveness, unpredictability, segregation, scarcity and 
plenty. There they live under an international authority 
which offers neither hope for humanity nor the blue print 
of a new world order. Only thus can they safeguard the sur- 
vival of planning itself and find an answer to history’s eternal 


question: Quis custodiet if only for a week or two ipsos 
custodes. 


THE WEEK 


its resistance in the name of democracy and the people’s right 
of decision. 


* * 


Peace in Danger on the Railways 


The dispute over wages on the railways, which it was 
possible to hope last week could now be settled by conciliation, 
is now no further advanced towards a settlement. The National 
Union of Railwaymen—the big general union of the railways— 


_ is, as is the way with general unions, intent on achieving an 


all-round rise in pay for its members. The craft unions are 
well aware that this will close even further the progressively 
narrowing gap between the rewards of skilled and unskilled 
labour. For ihis reason the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, which includes among its membership a 
number of the railway shopmen, succeeded in persuading the 
Ministry of Labour to limit the terms of reference of the newly 
appointed Railway Conciliation Board so as to exempt the shop- 
men from its review. This week the National Union of 
Railwaymen threatened a return to “go slow” tactics unless 
its original and comprehensive terms of reference were restored 
to the Board but decided at the last minute to accept the 
terms of the conciliation Board, and to give formal notice 
of a dispute with the Railway Executive over the shopmen. 


It is not easy to decide exactly who is responsible for a 
reopening of the quarrel on the railways, which has flared up 
after it might reasonably have been supposed that the matter 
was now one of adjustment, not of strife. The Minister 
of Labour was probably wrong to accede to the pressure to 
amend the terms of the Board so to exclude the railway shop- 
men without first discovering whether this would be accepted 
by the NUR, which had agreed to the offer of conciliation on 
the assumption that it would be comprehensive. The NUR, 
which behaved very truculently throughout the earlier stages of 
the dispute, is now reaping the reward of its bullheaded atti- 
tude which alarmed the smaller unions, with a result that it has 
failed to concert its claims with them. Mr Gavin Martin, the 
secretary of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions, has shown no willingness to reconcile his differ- 
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ences with the NUR. The argument between the two unions 
is aggravated by the fact that the NUR claims to represent 
95,000 of the shopmen as against the Confederation’s 35,000, a 
claim which the Confederation repudiates. 


When organised labour falls out among itself, the com- 
munity is threatened just as much as when it falls out with 
the employers. The spectacle of two warring groups of railway- 
men both claiming to be loyal supporters of the Labour 
Government while actively undermining its prestige should 
make the Cabinet pause to consider whether their standing 
in the country would not be improved by a stronger man at 
the Ministry of Labour. 


* « * 


Disquiet Over the Docks 


Tuesday’s debate in the House of Commons on the 
London dock strike did little or nothing to retrieve the reputa- 
tion of the Government. It was, however, a welcome change 
to hear the Government’s case presented by the Home Secre- 
tary. It would take a piece of detailed historical research to 
ascertain with fairness at what point in the months of dispute 
—national and international—the Ministry of Labour and those 
responsible for operating the machinery of force and concilia- 
tion went wrong. What can be judged with greater fairness 
is the actions of the Government after they had invoked the 
Emergency Powers Act. It is fairly clear that the Government 
hoped that the Proclamation itself would frighten the dockers 
into returning to work, and when it did not the Minister of 
Labour (for whose action his colleagues in the Cabinet are 
jointly responsible) lacked the nerve to adopt anything more 
than a policy of wait and see. How otherwise would 
they have permitted the amount of departmental inter- 
ference with the Emergency Committee which apparently 
occurred ? Why was no effort made to define with 
precision the powers and duties of the various bodies 
involved ? Mr Ede did produce a partial justification of the 
Cabinet’s repudiation of the Dock Labour Board’s imperative 
order to the dockers to return to work, by revealing that the 
Board’s chairman, Lord Ammon, had proposed to the Emer- 
gency Committee on the afternoon before the Board made its 
statement that the 15,000 striking dockers should be excluded 
from the benefits of the Dock Labour Scheme. This was 
probably an unworkable idea—although something very like 
may have to be thought out for the future—and it would have 
been fatal to try it without the full backing of the Govern- 
ment and of public opinion. But Lord Ammon’s impetuousness 
does not excuse the Cabinet’s blend of nerves and Micawberism. 


The men have gone back to work not by virtue of the 
efforts of Lord Ammon, the Government or anyone in 
authority, but because the strike committee decided for tactical 
reasons that the lispute was not worth continuing, and 
because the Communist leadership of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union had decided to transfer the weight of their attack upon 
the Canadian shipowners elsewhere. This then is one of the 
occasions when it is well worth crying over spilt milk, for 
there is nothing in the settlement of the dispute to suggest 
that a fresh one will not soon break out. Public opinion will 
not quickly forget this display of governmental ineptitude, 
and it has every right to demand a searching re-examination 
of all the optimistic assumptions upon which the present 
system of Jabour relationships in the Docks is based. 


* * * 


M. Queuille’s Last Lap? 


Since last winter, the French community has acquired a 
rea] if temporary measure of stability. No violent storm has 
rocked the country since the November strikes, and the relative 
tranquillity has even made itself felt in that delicate barometer 
of the French political mood—the Assembly. For ten months, 
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M. Queuille’s government has survived. The coalition of 
Socialists, Catholics, and anti-socialist and anti-clerical Radical 
is held together by a shared dislike of the Communist and 
Gaullist extremes and by the expedient of reducing gover. 
mental activity to a minimum. This type of gover 
which “divides Frenchmen least” and seeks to avoid thei 
criticism by doing nothing to incur it, is, of course, entirely 
reminiscent of the Third Republic. Indeed it is managed 
today by parliamentary veterans of the inter-war years. So 
long as the centre groups exactly balance the extremists on 
both wings, no other political combination is conceivable; 
M. Queuille cannot govern without the votes of the Socialists 
and the Catholics. Equally they have no majority without 
the Radicals and the various independent groups which share 
the Radical philosophy of laisser faire and governmental 
quiescence. 


This week, with only a few days to go to the adjournment, 
the temptation not to leave M. Queuille’s team enjoying the 
advantages of office for the several undisturbed months of the 
recess has led to a new effort to upset the Coalition. The 
Socialist Minister of Labour, M. Daniel Mayer, gave an admir- 
able opening by promising a holiday bonus to the social! insur- 
ance workers, not a notoriously hard-working body of men, but 
pillars nonetheless of the Socialist Party. This move, which 
threatened to set in motion a new wave of wage demands, in 
conflict with the aim of governmental economy, and conferred 
a favour on a socialist sector of the electorate, provided the 
Radical groups with the excuse they needed to threaten to 
vote the coalition out of office. 


At the time of going to press, the crisis continues. The 
need to keep a government in being to ratify the Atlantic 
Pact and the ignominy of a Cabinet falling instantly after the 
ratification may carry M. Queuille through the week and en 
to the adjournment. In fact, the episode is net a rea) crisis, 
If M. Queuille went, another M. Qucuille would take his 
place. 


Dividing the Marshall Cake 


A series of very delicate negotiations has opened within 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation at 
Paris. The task that lies before the Marshall nations is the 
division of this year’s appropriation among the twenty-two 
applicants, and everything has conspired to make the division 
as difficult as it can conceivably be. In the first place, the 
preliminary assessment of need is nearly one billion dollars 
larger than the appropriation Congress is likely to approve. 
The European estimate is $4,566 million, but the Economic 
Co-operation Adminisiraticn does not expect to receive much 
more than $3,700 million. 


Another difficulty lies in the fact that each nation appears 
to have based its estimated dollar gap on the more favourable 
trade results achieved in the last quarter of 1948 and the first 
of 1949. They certainly inspired Britain’s announcement 
earlier in the year that it would be ready to cut back its claim 
by $300 million. But, after the first quarter of 1949, trade 
with America began to decline throughout the Marshall group 
countries. The increase in Britain’s trade deficit has inevitably 
received the most publicity, since its repercussions throughout 
the sterling area have more effect upon the world economy 
than an increase. say, in the Italian or Norwegian dollaf 
deficit. But the decline has been universal. For instance, 
the Belgian dollar gar is in the same order of magnitude # 
Britain’s, and in the case of Greece exports to the United Stat¢s 
fell from $5,500,000 in April to $500,000 in May. The ge 
decline may be measured by the fact that whereas average 
monthly exports to the United States were $78,500,000 in the 
first quarter of this year, the figure for May was 
$56,800,000. . 


The result..of these changes has been to induce many 
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laimants to increase their demands on Marshall Aid above 


the figure received last year. Eleven countries, including Italy, 
Norway, Sweden and Greece, have asked for a larger grant, 
and Britain has now recognised the seriousness of its dollar 
position by cancelling its earlier offer to reduce its claim and 
stating instead that its claim will be based on an estimated 
deficit of $1,500 million—a sum which amounts to nearly one- 


third of the total aid available. 


Such is the background of the present phase of negotiations 
at Paris—smaller cake, bigger mouths and bigger appetites. 
It will be a triumph of collective good sense if a reasonable 


division is agreed. 


* * x 


Gleichsealtung in China 


On the civil war fronts in southern China the Communists 
are now again advancing. The Nationalists still hold Changsha, 
but it is said to be encircled, and there is reported to be little 
confidence in Canton that the army of General Pai Chung-hsi 
will be able to bar the s 
march of the Commu- S aos i | 
nists through Hunan. hy <~ P|! Sl 
Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, f.% 1 
the present Prime 
Minister of the 
Nationalist Govern- 
ment, has, however, 
hinted that the 
Nationalist generals are 
contemplating a more 
mobile strategy than 
hitherto; he said that 
the Communists were 
strong enough to attain 
any single objective on 
which they concen- 
trated their efforts, 
but that they would not be able to subdue all the southern 
and Western provinces simultaneously. The occurrence 
of risings behind the Communist lines, one of which 
has been admitted by the Communist radio, has no doubt 
encouraged the view that consolidation will be harder than 
wctory in the field for the invaders from the north. 


_The Communists are certainly working hard at consolida- 
tion, and have been giving some striking displays of the 
new democracy ” in practice. In view of their endless 
denunciations of the restrictions on political and intellectual 
freedom imposed by the Kuomintang, special interest attaches 
to their measures for unifying all activities of the intelligentsia 
under their own direction. They have held in Peking an All- 
Conference of writers and artists, and have set up pre- 
Paratory committees for a conference of the All-China new 
philosophical research association and an All-China conference 
of journalists. The writers and artists were addressed by the 
wunist Writer Kuo Mo-jo, who told them that they must 
atain “ political unity” on the basis of the principle that art 
seve the people ; thus a cultural “ united front” would 
be established to include everyone “with the exception of 
imperialists, feudalists, bureaucratic bourgeois, Kuomintang 
reactionaries and their henchmen.” Kuo informed the “cul- 
tural workers” of the tasks before them: the influences not 
only of Chinese feudal traditions, but also of western bourgeois 
and art must be opposed, and the “ precious experi- 
‘nce of the Soviet Union should be fully absorbed.” All 
Progressive workers in literature and art must study Marxism- 
Leninism and the writings of Mao Tse-tung. 
ante of all these proceedings leaves no doubt that the 
—, ommunists are going in for all the intellectual and 
bar fegimentation that their power permits, and that it 
<< be their fault if the mind of China, and especially of 
generation, is not eventually isolated from all 
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friendly contact with the western world. Communist China, 
as Mao Tse-tung has stated, “ belongs to the anti-imperialist 
front headed by the Soviet Union,” and all education, publicity 
and expression of thought in China will have to be organised 
to propagate this conception. 


* * x 


In Washington, Mr Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State, 
has told a press conference that repeated warnings had been 
given to American citizens in China to leave areas likely to 
fall into the hands of the Communists, because the United 
States Government feared that they might be used as hostages 
to bring pressure on American policy. The treatment of the 
American Vice-Consul in Shanghai, who was recently beaten 
up by the police, as well as the refusal to release the Amethyst, 
appears to have convinced the State Department that anything 
or anyone belonging to the “ imperialist” nations and remain- 
ing in Communist China is liable to be used as a means of 
“ pressure.” 

& * * 


Kongwa Revisited 


This week’s debate on the East African groundnut scheme 
was less acrimonious than previous debates on the same subject. 
There seemed to be a genuine desire on the part of members 
to treat it less as a political issue. Instead of emphasising its 
failure to produce the fat and instead of castigating the Minister 
of Food accordingly, Opposition speakers treated the scheme 
more as a piece of colonial development in which all parties 
have a genuine interest. It was not only acreages and yields 
that were stressed, but hospitals and houses—although the con- 
fusion of facts and figures that surrounds this scheme was again 
apparent, for nobody seemed to be certain whether the Kongwa 
hospital has 400 beds or 900. 


It has long been argued here that the scheme should always 
have been regarded and run as a colonial development scheme, 
and the change of emphasis is consequently welcome. But in 
this context, too, there are plenty of queries that still need 
answering, even after this last debate. No matter how desirable 
colonial development is in itself, this country simply cannot 
afford to go on spending £1,000,000 a month with so little to 
show for it. The amount spent by the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration on the groundnut scheme—{25 million—is, it may 
be pointed out, exactly equal to the amount spent on all the 
colonies for a whole variety of purposes—health, education, 
agriculture, irrigation, communications and so on—under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts since 1940. The tax- 
payer may not grudge a single penny of what is spent on 
colonial development, but he may be forgiven for asking that 
the priorities should be put right. Clearly the Overseas Food 
Corporation will sooner or Jater—at the present rate of expendi- 
ture, sooner—have to seek Treasury permission to raise more 
money. A little of the normal severe scrutiny by the Treasury 
is badly needed. 


It is, however, not only the monetary aspect of this piece 
of development that should be questioned. Mr Strachey was 
obviously right to say that even colonial development must be 
founded on productive enterprise. But he failed to give any 
assessment of the prospects of the groundnut scheme even 
from this angle. Is it a sound piece of productive colonial 
development to have what is essentially an agricultural project 
run by absentee landlords? If groundnuts there must be, 
ought not the Africans to be encouraged and taught to grow 
them themselves? This top-heavy, over-capitalised, over- 
administered and exceedingly costly scheme is perhaps the 
worst kind of example that the African could be given. 

* * * 


New Children Before New Schools 


The fourteen-year-olds who were caught in 1948 by the 
higher school leaving age spent a year in ways that varied 
according to the quality of their teachers. Where there were 
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ences with the NUR. The argument between the two unions 
is aggravated by the fact that the NUR claims to represent 
95,000 of the shopmen as against the Confederation’s 35,000, a 
claim which the Confederation repudiates. 

When organised labour falis out among self, the com- 
munity is threatened just as much as when it falls out with 
the employers. The spectacle of two warring groups of railway- 
men both claiming to be loyal supporters of the Labour 
Government while actively undermining its prestige should 
make the Cabinet pause to consider whether their standing 
in the country would not be improved by a stronger man at 
the Ministry of Labour. 


* we * 


Disquiet Over the Docks 


Tuesday's debate in the House of Commons on the 
London dock strike did little or nothing to retrieve the reputa- 
tion of the Government. It was, however, a welcome change 
to hear the Government's case presented by the Home Secre- 
tary. It would take a piece of detailed historical] research to 
ascertain with fairness at what point in the months of dispute 
—nationa] and international—the Ministry of Labour and those 
responsible for operating the machinery of force and concilia- 
tion went wrong. What can be judged with greater fairness 
is the actions of the Government after they had inveked the 
Emergency Powers Act. It is fairly clear that the Government 
hoped that the Proclamation itself would frighten the dockers 
into returning to work, and when it did not the Minister of 
Labour (for whose action his colleagues in the Cabinet are 
jointly responsible) lacked the nerve to adopt anything more 
than a policy of wait and see. How otherwise would 
they have permitted the amount of departmental inter- 
ference with the Emergency Committee which apparently 
occurred? Why was no effort made to define with 
precision the powers and duties of the various bodies 
involved ? Mr Ede did produce a partial justification of the 
Cabinet's repudiation of the Dock Labour Board’s imperative 
order to the dockers to return to work, by revealing that the 
Board’s chairman, Lord Ammon, had proposed to the Emer- 
gency Committee on the afternoon before the Board made its 
statement that the 15,000 striking dockers should be excluded 
from the benefits of the Dock Labour Scheme. This was 
probably an unworkable idea—although something very like 
may have to be thought out for the future—and it would have 
been fatal to try it without the full backing of the Govern- 
ment and of public opimion. But Lord Ammon’s impetuvousness 
does not excuse the Cabinet’s blend of nerves and Micawberism. 


The men have gone back to work not by virtue of the 
efforts of Lord Ammon, the Government or anyone in 
authority, but because the strike committee decided for tactical 
reasons that the lispute was not worth continuing, and 
because the Communist leadership of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union had decided to transfer the weight of their attack upon 
the Canadian shipowners elsewhere. This then is one of the 
occasions when it is well worth crying over spilt milk, for 
there is nothing in the settlement of the dispute to suggest 
that a fresh one will not soon break out. Public opinion will 
not quickly forget this display of governmental ineptitude, 
and it has every right to demand a searching re-examination 
of all the optimistic assumptions upon which the present 
system of labour relationships in the Docks is based. 


® * * 


M. Queuille’s Last Lap? 


Since last winter, the French community has acquired a 
real if temporary measure of stability. No violent storm has 
rocked the country since the November strikes, and the relative 
tranquillity has even made itself felt in that delicate barometer 
of the French political mood—the Assembly. For ten months, 
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M. Queuille’s government: has survived. The coalition of 
Socialists, Catholics, and anti-socialist and anti-clerical Radicals 
is held together by a shared dislike of the Communist ang 
Gaullist extremes and by the expedient of reducing govern. 
mental activity to a minimum. This type of gover 
which “divides Frenchmen least” and seeks to avoid thei 
criticism by doing nothing to incur it, is, of course, entj 
reminiscent of the Third Republic. Indeed it is managed 
today by parliamentary veterans of the inter-war years. So 
long as the centre groups exactly balance the extremists on 
both wings, no other political combination is conceivable; 
M. Queuille cannot govern without the votes of the Socialists 
and the Catholics. Equally they have no majority withow 
the Radicals and the various independent groups which share 
the Radical philosophy of laisser faire and governmental 
quiescence. 


This week, with only a few days to go to the adjournmem, 
the temptation not to leave M. Queuille’s team enjoying the 
advantages of office for the several undisturbed months of the 
recess has led to a new effort to upset the Coalition. The 
Socialist Minister of Labour, M. Daniel Mayer, gave an admir- 
able opening by promising a holiday bonus to the social! insur- 
ance workers, not a notoriously hard-working body of men, but 
pillars nonetheless of the Socialist Party. This move, which 
threatened to set in motion a new wave of wage demands, in 
conflict with the aim of governmental economy. and conferred 
a favour on a socialist sector of the electorate, provided the 
Radical groups with the excuse they needed to threaten to 
vote the coalition out of office. 

At the time of going to press. the crisis continues. The 
need to keep a government in being to ratify the Atlantic 
Pact and the ignominy of a Cabinet falling instantly after the 
ratification may carry M. Queuille through the week and on 
to the adjournment. In fact, the episode is net a rea) crisis. 
If M. Queuille went, another M. Queuille would take his 
place. 


Dividing the Marshall Cake 


A series of very delicate negotiations has opened withia 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 4 
Paris. The task that lies before the Marshall nations is the 
division of this year’s appropriation among the twenty-two 
applicants, and everything has conspired to make the division 
as difficult as it can conceivably be. In the first place, the 
freliminary assessment of need is nearly one billion dollars 
larger than the appropriation Congress 1s likely to approve. 
The European estimate is $4,566 million, but the Economic 
Co-operation Adminisiraticn does not expect to receive much 
more than $3,700 million. 


Another difficulty hes in the fact that each nation appeals 
to have based its estimated dollar gap on the more favourable 
trade results achieved in the last quarter of 1948 and the first 
of 1949. They certainly inspired Britain’s announcement 
earlier in the year that it would be ready to cut back its claim 
by $300 million. But, after the first quarter of 1949, wade 
with America began to decline throughout the Marshall group 
countries. The increase in Britain’s trade deficit has inevitably 
received the most publicity, since its repercussions throughout 
the sterling area have more effect upon the world economy 
than an increase. say, in the Italian or Norwegian dollat 
deficit. But the dechne has been universal. For instanct, 
the Belgian dollar gar is in the same order of magnitude # 
Britain's, and in the case of Greece exports to the United States 
fell from $5,500,000 in April to $500,000 in May. The general 
decline may be measured by the fact that whereas average 
monthly exports to the United States were $78,500,000 in the 
first quarter of this year, the figure for May was 


$56,800,000. . 
The result..of these changes has been to induce. many 
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claimants to increase their demands on Marshall Aid above 


the figure received last year. Eleven countries, including Italy, 


Norway, Sweden and Greece, have asked for a larger grant, 
and Britain has now recognised the seriousness of its dollar 
position by cancelling its carlier offer to reduce its claim and 
stating instead that its claim will be based on an estimated 
deficit of $1,500 million—a sum which amounts to nearly one- 
third of the total aid available. 


Such is the background of the present phase of negotiations 
at Paris—smaller cake, bigger mouths and bigger appetites. 
It will be a triumph of collective good sense if a reasonable 


division is agreed. 


* * * 


Gleichsealtung in China 


On the civil’war fronts in southern China the Communists 
are now again advancing. The Nationalists still hold Changsha, 
but it is said to be encircled, and there is reported to be little 
confidence in Canton that the army of General Pai Chung-hsi 
will be able to bar the 
march of the Commu- 
nists through Hunan. 
Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, 
the present Prime 
Minister of the 
Nationalist Govern- 
ment, has, however, 
hinted that the 
Nationalist generals are 
contemplating a more 
mobile strategy than 
hitherto; he said that 
the Communists were 
strong enough to attain 
any single objective on 
which they concen- 
trated their efforts, : 
but that they would not be able to subdue all the southern 
and Western provinces simultaneously. The occurrence 
of risings behind the Communist lines, one of which 
has been admitted by the Communist radio, has no doubt 
encouraged the view that consolidation will be harder than 
victory in the field for the invaders from the north. 


_The Communists are certainly working hard at consolida- 
om, and have been giving some striking displays of the 
new democracy ” in practice. In view of their endless 
denunciations of the restrictions on political and intellectual 
freedom imposed by the Kuomintang, special interest attaches 
to their measures for unifying all activities of the intelligentsia 
under their own direction. They have held in Peking an All- 
China Conference of writers and artists, and have set up pre- 
paratory committees for a conference of the All-China new 
f ical research association and an All-China conference 
of journalists. The writers and artists were addressed by the 
mmunist writer Kuo Mo-jo, who told them that they must 
utain “political unity” on the basis of the principle that art 
setve the people ; thus a cultural “united front ” would 
be established to include everyone “with the exception of 
imperialists, feudalists, bureaucratic bourgeois, Kuomintang 
feactionaries and their henchmen.” Kuo informed the “cul- 
tural workers” of the tasks before them: the influences not 
only of Chinese feudal traditions, but also of western bourgeois 
and art must be opposed, and the “ precious experi- 
nee of the Soviet Union should be fully absorbed.” All 
Progressive workers in literature and art must study Marxism- 
Leninism and the writings of Mao Tse-tung. 
a of all these proceedings leaves no doubt that the 
deed ta unists are going in for all the intellectual and 
will por eeetation that their power permits, and that it 
hot be their fault if the mind of China, and especially of 
generation, is not eventually isolated from all 
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friendly contact with the western world. Communist China, 
as Mao Tse-tung has stated, “belongs to the anti-imperialist 
front headed by the Soviet Union,” and all education, publicity 
and expression of thought in China will have to be organised 
to propagate this conception. 

* * * 


In Washington, Mr Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State, 
has told a press conference that repeated warnings had been 
given to American citizens in China to leave areas likely to 
fall into the hands of the Communists, because the United 
States Government feared that they might be used as hostages 
to bring pressure on American policy. The treatment of the 
American Vice-Consul in Shanghai, who was recently beaten 
up by the police, as well as the refusal to release the Amethyst, 
appears to have convinced the State Department that anything 
or anyone belonging to the “ imperialist” nations and remain- 
ing in Communist China is liable to be used as a means of 
“ pressure.” 

x * * 


Kongwa Revisited 


This week’s debate on the East African groundnut scheme 
was less acrimonious than previous debates on the same subject. 
There seemed to be a genuine desire on the part of members 
to treat it less as a political issue. Instead of emphasising its 
failure to produce the fat and instead of castigating the Minister 
of Food accordingly, Opposition speakers treated the scheme 
more as a piece of colonial development in which all parties 
have a genuine interest. It was not only acreages and yields 
that were stressed, but hospitals and houses—although the con- 
fusion of facts and figures that surrounds this scheme was again 
apparent, for nobody seemed to be certain whether the Kongwa 
hospital has 400 beds or 900. 


It has long been argued here that the scheme should always 
have been regarded and run as a colonial development scheme, 
and the change of emphasis is consequently welcome. But in 
this context, too, there are plenty of queries that still need 
answering, even after this last debate. No matter how desirable 
colonial development is in itself, this country simply cannot 
afford to go on spending £1,000,000 a month with so little to 
show for it. The amount spent by the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration on the groundnut scheme—{25 million—is, it may 
be pointed out, exactly equal to the amount spent on all the 
colonies for a whole variety of purposes—health, education, 
agriculture, irrigation, communications and so on—under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts since 1940. The tax- 
payer may not grudge a single penny of what is spent on 
colonial development, but he may be forgiven for asking that 
the priorities should be put right. Clearly the Overseas Food 
Corporation will sooner or Jater—at the present rate of expendi- 
ture, sooner—have to seek Treasury permission to raise more 
money. A little of the normal severe scrutiny by the Treasury 
is badly needed. 


It is, however, not only the monetary aspect of this piece 
of development that should be questioned. Mr Strachey was 
obviously right to say that even colonial development must be 
founded on productive enterprise. But he failed to give any 
assessment of the prospects of the groundnut scheme even 
from this angle. Is it a sound piece of productive colonial 
development to have what is essentially an agricultural project 
run by absentee landlords? If groundnuts there must be, 
ought not the Africans to be encouraged and taught to grow 
them themselves? This top-heavy, over-capitalised, over- 
administered and exceedingly costly scheme is perhaps the 
worst kind of example that the African could be given. 

* * * 


New Children Before New Schools 


The fourteen-year-olds who were caught in 1948 by the 
higher school leaving age spent a year in ways that varied 
according to the quality of their teachers. Where there were 
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emterprising teachers with a ialent for improvisation many 
children benefited from new methods, and from the oppor- 
tunity to add to formal teaching by visits to factories, libraries 
and concerts. Where there were not, the children merely 
repeated their thirteen-year-old lessons once again. The Report 
of the Ministry of Education, “ Education in 1948,” does not 
seck to gicss over the difficulties, and goes so far as to say 
that, on the physical side, “it must be regarded as satisfactory 
that during this year a desk and a chair were found for every 
one of the children who remained at school until 15.” The 
effects on the educational system of raising the school leaving 
age must still be regarded as in the process of digestion. But 
the dose shows no sign of having fatal effects, although tem- 
porarily it has added a good deal to the strain upon the patient. 

There is no doubt that the special problems raised by the 
extra school year have stimulated—even goaded—many teachers 
into giving fresh thought to the content and method of their 
teaching. And the policy of building temporary huts has 
now more or less met the minimum physical requirements of 
the extra age group. But, as the Report clearly shows, the rest 
of the building programme, like Alice and the Red Queen, has 
to run faster and faster even if it only wants to keep still. As 
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can be seen from the diagram above, the programme has 
increased nearly fourfold between 1946 and 1948, and for 1949 
3s likely to be still larger. But it is still inadequate to overcome 
the deficiencies in the older schools. It is just, or not quite, 
keeping pace with the increased birthrate and with the school 
population in new housing estates. It is doing almost nothing 
te improve or replace those schools which have already been 
condemned for years. In 1948 only 333 schools were under 
construction and only 25 were completed. 


x *x x 


More Crime 


The Blue Book of criminal statistics for 1948* makes 
depressing reading. The postwar flood of crime shows no 
sign of abating, and the total number of indictable offences 
known to the police has increased from 498,576 in 1947 to 
§22,684 last year. The increase, in terms of percentages, is 
greatest in crimes against the person and in sexual offences, 
but even more disturbing is the fact that the number of 
juvenile offenders under the age of 17 who were found guilty 
of indictable offences has risen from 35,694 in 1947 10 44,434 
in 1948—an increase of 24 per cent. Last year there were 128 
cases of murder of 138 people as compared with 117 cases and 
132 people in 1947 ; there were also 4,604 suicides as against 
4,387 in 1947. 

The statistics still do not provide enough information 
either for analysing the causes of the increase in crime 
or for devising counter-measures. There is no indication, 
for instance, of how the number of crimes is divided among 

* Cmd. 7733. 2s. 
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the different parts of the country. London presumgby 
suffers most, but a report at the end of last year showed thy 
up to November, 1948, there had actually been a small; 
number of crimes in London than in the same period in 1947, 
The decrease in London must have been more than matched 
by increases elsewhere, and it is clearly important to knoy 
where these have occurred. 






CRIMES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 


(Annual Figures) 
ALL INDICTABLE OF FENCES 





OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 


Until such details are worked out and studied, it is impos 
sible to say with any certainty why there is so much mor 


crime now than in the prewar years. It is obviously tk 
result of a number of different factors—the general unsettled 
state of the country, the lack of parental control over, o 
interest in, their children, the shortages and rationing d 
consumer goods. But if the Home Office could spend mar 
time on working out what it is that needs to be known, it 
might be possible to produce statistics from which a mer 
profound analysis could be made. 


* * * 


Egypt’s Caretaker Government 


An Egyptian Cabinet whose rule was synonymous wih 
palace government has this week resigned. In its place, King 
Farouk has called to office as Premier an independent senatd, 
Hussein Sirry Pasha. Sirry has formed a self-styled caretaket 
adminstration to hold office until the elections in Novembet. 
Does this mean that those elections will be free from influence 
by the men and parties already in power? If so, they wil 
be a novelty in Middle Eastern politics. 

The chances of unfettered elections have looked thin fe 
many months. Ever since the murder of Nokrashy Pasha # 
the end of December, both government and palace have bee 
hypersensitive about security. They have increased the polict, 
arrested Communists as well as members of the Musi 
Brotherhood organisation that murdered Nokrashy, and give! 
immense publicity to every haul of illicit arms and explosive 
that has fallen into police hands. In May, when the expt] 
of the year’s martial law, decreed for purposes of the Palestm 
war, fell due, they played upon public fear of terrorists # 
order to get the measure prolonged for a further year. 
raised—and with some reason—an outcry from the Wafdit 
opposition, which argued that elections held under martial la¥ 
were not free. The Wafd is the political party of unknow 
strength led by Nahas Pasha which, having boycotted the 1945 
elections, has been growling outside Parliament ever since. 


There was some argument within the Cabinet, howev, 
about the advisability of retaining martial law. This 
reflected when, on Junc 22nd, the Government protested ® 
the United States of America about the insertion in the p&* 
ports of American travellers of a slip saying that they weat® 
Egypt at their own risk. On June 23rd martial law 
suspended for the election period. 
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“My samples or complete orders 


get there fastest by Speedbird!” 


Right off-hand I can give you four reasons why 
it’s good business to send samples and even 
complete orders across the world by B.O.A.C, 
First, it’s fast—as fast as Speedbird service to 


five continents and forty-two countries can 





make it. Next, packing can be lighter and there- 
fore is cheaper. Third, insurance rates are reasonable. Finally, 
Speedbird freight gets individual handling and prompt delivery. 
All of which means that I can maintain my overseas stocks more 
easily and cover a wider selling area. In a word, Speedbird 
service gets me or my freight to distant places in a hurry and 


right on schedule. Makes sense, doesn’t it ? 
B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY BO-AC 


BRITSH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIR= 
WAYS LTD,, SOUTIT AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 











THESE FACTS arrect YOUR PROFITS 


To-day’s conditions demand rigorous examina- 
tion of selling plans. Is your current advertising 
based on these vital facts ? 

The Daily Mirror—with average sale now over 
4} million puts your sales story before hundreds 
of thousands more men and women than any 
other daily paper. 

The Daily Mirror’s advertisement space rate—it 
works out at ‘79d. per column inch per thousand 
readers—is the lowest among daily papers. 

And the Daily Mirror appeals specially to 
younger men and women—families whose buying 
habits are still forming and who are receptive 
to new ideas, 


Daily Mirror 


HIGHEST DAILY SALE IN THE WORLD 
OUEST ADVERTISEMENT RATE PER THOUSAND 
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For more power to 
Britain’s elbow ... 
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The opening of the new Shell Chemical 

Plant at Stanlow means something to 
everyone of us. It strengthens our economic 
and industrial position in the world. 

Here, chemicals such as solvents vital to many 
industrial processes, can now be produced from 
petroleum from sterling sources, 

saving millions of dollars. The constant 
stream of production will not only feed our 
growing industries, but will earn further 
foreign exchange. 

For the scientific research and genius 

in chemical engineering that make this 

new enterprise possible, Britain can 


thank Shell Chemicals 
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Meantime, another difficulty had arisen within the Cabinet— 
as between the three parties till lately in coalition, the Liberals, 
the Saadists and the Nationalists. The population of Egypt 
has grown by three million since the last election. It has 
become necessary to create 55 new constituencies, 14 of them 
in Cairo alone. A committee of the three Government parties 
met to consider which of these should, in the autumn elections, 
be “closed” constituencies in which they should present a 
mutual list of candidates, and which should be “open” to 
competition between them. They could not agree, and Abdel 
Hadi’s government therefore resigned. 


Is King Farouk pleased or sorry ? Given a palace govern- 
ment in charge of the elections, a win for the parties he prefers 
was likely. Now that conditions are created in which an open 
trial of strength between him and his enemy, Nahas Pasha, 
leader of the Wafd, has become more likely, is he sure that he 
will win? The issue is very doubtful. 


* * * 


Persia and the Oil Agreement 


Persia’s fifteenth Majlis ended its life on Thursday after 
a term of office more noteworthy for talk than for accomplish- 
ment. In the last three months of its career it put on a spurt 
and adopted the first annual budget to be passed in five years. 
It also put through a much delayed labour law that is sup- 
posed to bring “social justice” to the people, and a law 
setting up a Senate. This last measure provides means for 
revising the constitution, without recourse to a special con- 
stituent assembly of the type that was necessary to get the new 
constitution into being this spring. But the Majlis has wasted 
so much time on inessentials—including four whole days spent 
on filibustering—that it has not passed the new electoral law on 
which the successful working of the new constitution greatly 
depends. On its last full working day it also allowed a group 
of members to prevent a vote upon ratification of the oil agree- 
ment, initialled between its Finance Minister and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. (The details of this were given on 
page 209 of The Economist of July 23rd.) 


When the Persian ordinary budget shows a heavy deficit, and 
when revenue is badly needed for the extraordinary budget that 
is to finance the seven-year development plan now in hand, why 
is its government reluctant to accept terms that are expected 
to yield it £18} million in direct contributions from the oil 
company this year, as compared with {7,000,000 last year? 
The answer arises from a combination of two factors. First, 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, working under agreements 
that were drafted long before oi] had assumed its present 
importance as a commodity, has been paying its ground land- 
lord, the Government, a share of the proceeds of oil extrac- 
tion that is very much less than the shares being paid by newer 
lessees—some American, some British—to the kings and 
sheikhs on the other side of the Persian Gulf. As a result, 
the rate per barrel now being paid or offered ranges from 
22 cents, through an average figure of about 33 cents, to the 
unusual sum of 50 cents per barrel offered by one improvident 
American concern. The old Anglo-Irarian rate was at the 
bottom of this scale. 

Secondly, the Teheran press, seizing only this point, magni- 
fied it out of all relation to reality. It aroused expectations 
of a royalty rate that, in one flight of fancy, was alleged to be 
going to yield to the government, on a 25 million ton pro- 
duction in 1949, a figure that “may be estimated at £39 
million.” The company, having made an offer that, broadly 
speaking, approximates to the average prevailing on the other 
side of the Gulf, was justifiably distressed to see its proposals 
written off in the press as parsimonius, 


we 


What happens next? The company’s course is clear: it 
should not start payment at the new rate unti] the agreement 
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is ratified. The choice before Persia’s leagers is less 

Are they to wait and hope for a more practically minge 
sixteenth Majlis ? Or ought the Shah, in view of the National 
need for the money, arbitrarily to take the necessary decision 
on behalf of his people ? He has, since the attempt on his 
life early this year, shown an increasing awareness of the 
irresponsibility of Persia’s present parliamentarians. But jy 
has so far confined himself to lecturing them and to i 
in the new constitution a limited right of veto in their affair, 
To circumvent them would be a new departure ; but it is on 
that someone will have to take some time, unless the new 
Majlis should prove less dilatory and responsible. 


* * * 


England’s Biggest C harity 


The fourth report of the Nuffield Foundation covers the 
first planned peried of its activities. It was founded in 1943, 
and its first year was devoted to drawing up a five-year pro- 
gramme which was carried out between 1944-45 and 1948-49, 
During these six years, the Foundation made grants 
£2,124,175, allocated as follows :— 


f 

RE ONE go cn: s 90% baw aatelanin sel 591,397 
PE NNO gn. . ck c's 0.x sind oa we eee 289,750 
Rete eines is. 56 es ak oe ehstises 172,750 
Fellowships and Scholarships........... 464 628 
Rs nocccscncccacubanhs 545,770 
i ok bc ken oa 6 a 59,880 

2,124,175 


As the report points out the grants made by the Foundation 
are very small when set against the state’s estimated expendi- 
ture on research and the universities of over £100 million in 
the current year. But, set against the normal size of private 
benefactions, the Foundation’s resources are large, and it is 
clear from the report that the projects for which grants are 
made are most carefully selected. The Foundation’s objects 
are so all-embracing—the advancement of health . . . and the 
advancement of social well-being—that its resources might 
easily be dissipated among a host of highly desirable schemes, 
whose ultimate value would be limited. For the mos 
part, however, the Foundation’s motive in making a grant 
has been the support of fundamental research, as a rule through 
the medium of an established institution—for example, through 
a university department—so that the project, if proved 
valuable, can be continued when the Foundation’s support 
comes to an end. In the next five years, this concentration on 
fundamental research will continue, but at the same time the 
Foundation will try also to help the co-ordination of research 
and “the application of existing knowledge to problems o 
contemporary importance.” 


In one of its fields of activity, however, the Foundation is 
more practical. Its third object is the care and comfort of the 
aged poor, and through the National Corporation for the Cart 
of Old People it has made grants, amounting in one year 1 
£257,620, mainly for providing accommodation. Under the 
National Assistance Act, the provision of accommodation for old 
people is an obligation of local authorities, but it is clear from 
the Foundation’s report that for a long time to come there will 
be scope for voluntary effort in providing homes and hostels 
for old people and in experimenting with new types of accom 
modation. In particular, the National Corporation hopes 
do pioneer work for old people who, not being ill but merely 
ailing and infirm, fall into the administrative gap between the 
health and welfare authorities. 


* * * 


The Egg and the Planners 

With the ending of the seasonal “flush”—a “ fiush” 
singularly inconspicuous to many consumers’ eyes—the prist 
of eggs has been raised by a penny on all grades, to the highest 
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level since 1940. This is, of course, in pursuance of the un- 
exceptionable policy of avoiding further increase in the food 
subsidies. The pity is that the price should have been lowered. 
in the first place, for the reduction in March contributed to 
making ineffective what might have been a genuine step 
forward towards derationing. Derationing at controlled prices 
is only practicable if the controlled maximum happens to be at 
or above the true market price for the quantities available ; 
and to deration, even partially, at a price deliberately reduced 
from an already inadequate level is to ask for trouble in the 
shape of queues, favouritism and the general frustration of 
the would-be consumer. 

Unofficial rationing by retailers, roughly proporygned to 
the allocations of their registered customers and thus recognised 
as reasonably “fair,” did indeed prevent the partial freeing 
of eggs from proving quite such a failure as the total freeing of 
sweets. But this rough equity at the retailers’ level had no 
counterpart at the level of regional distribution. Shiploads of 
imported eggs were released in East Anglia, which had plenty 
of eggs of its own, while some other areas got no surplus at all ; 
areas in which even the subsidised price acted as an effective 
curb on consumption got eggs on the same basis as those 
displaying a large, unsatisfied buyers’ demand. Both in the 
field of total demand and supply and in that of geographical 
distribution, in fact, the planning mechanism as now con- 
stituted has shown itself incapable of replacing the mechanism 
of the market. To the authoritarian Socialist this may seem 
unimportant. The proper function of the consumer is to take 
what, at the planner’s convenience, he can be given, to do 
without what the planner denies him, and to look pleasant. To 
the more sophisticated semi-liberal type, the “ market Socialist,” 
the lesson should be more significant. In book after book, 
pamphlet after pamphlet, such Socialists have argued that 
planning could achieve at least as close an adjustment of supply 
to demand as could the free market ; and achieve it, moreover, 
much less wastefully, substituting a delicate registering of the 
ebb and flow of public preferences and of productive possibili- 
ties for the crude guesswork of private enterprise. Dr 
Summerskill’s indignant disclaimer of any duty or ability to 
estimate the length of the nation’s sweet tooth, blew the gaff 
on these pretensions ; the story of the demi-semi-derationing of 
eggs underlines her confession. 


* * * 


Hope for the Arthritic 


The new cure for rheumatoid arthritis which has recently 
been discovered at the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota by Dr Philip 
Hench, its chief rheumatologist, and his colleagues has aroused 
such widespread—in most cases, desperate—interest that the 
Prospects and complexities of a large-scale cure should also 
be made known. No one who has been to the Mayo Clinic 
and seen the effects of treatment with the new substance, now 

cortisone, can doubt that it works. The improve- 
ment is dramatic and incredibly rapid; for example, one 
woman, who was in such agony that it took her two and a 
half hours to get out of bed in the mornings, could move 
normally after two and a half days’ treatment. Because of 
the extreme scarcity of the substance only a small number of 
cases have yet been studied at the Mayo Clinic, but the results 
have been so startling that the work has been most carefully 
controlled with meticulous precision and checked by physicians 
a other medical centres selected for their critical attitude. 


At present the preparation of cortisone involves a lengthy 
and highly complex chemical process and the yield is minute. 
small supply is being carried each week by air from the 

ties of Merck and Co. to the Mayo Clinic. The cost is 
Mecessarily prohibitive—approximately $18,000 for a three 
weeks’ course of injections, which is by no means the end of the 
Weatment. The hope of lowering the cost of production and 
© making it available for the treatment of large numbers lies 
fe in total synthesis ; that is, in making it from simpler 
ingredients instead of extracting it’ from its natural source. 
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If the attempt to syntnesise it is to be made in Britain as well 
as in America, it has to be faced that it will require a very 
costly organisation and prolonged research. In the United 
States there is close liaison between medical research and the 
big industrial chemical firms ; without it projects such as that 
which produced cortisone would have had to be abandoned for 
economic reasons. The beginnings of a similar liaison have 
been evident in this country for the last few years, overcoming 
the profession’s longstanding prejudice against industrial inter- 
ference. It is to be hoped that the Government will use this 
growing good will so that the immense task can be tackled’with 
all existing resources. For once it is a case where the expense 
can be demonstrably justified by the restoration of useless 
cripples as working members of. the community. 


* * * 
Forced Labour in Russia 


After all the testimony about slave labour in the Soviet 
Union which has accumulated over many years, the would- 
be dramatic presentation of the Corrective Labour Codex of 
the Russian FSSR by the British delegate to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations comes as. something of 
an anticlimax. It is to be feared that, unless this subject is 
treated with the serious consideration which it deserves, the 
result may be to confuse, rather than to clarify, public aware- 
ness of the facts. Diplomats, by the nature of their profession, 
are much more attached to documentary evidence than lawyers, 
for courts of law usually have to judge on the oral testimony 
of witnesses and can seldom convict a criminal solely on his 
written memoranda of committing the crime with which he 
is charged. The triumphant brandishing of the Codex by the 
British representative in an international assembly, apart from 
any body of supporting evidence, has naturally enabled the 
Daily Worker to point out that texts of Soviet legislation (the 
datest items dating from 1940) have long been available to 
inquirers and that even in Britain convicts “do not laboar 
voluntarily on the farms, in the quarries, or making mailbags.” 
The British delegate himself, Mr Corley Smith, declared in 
a press interview that he did not know why the Foreign Office 
had been so long in producing the document. “It seems to 
have been an awful long time in coming to the surface,” he 
said, “I saw it for the first time a few days ago.” 


Britain has in fact taken up this question by way of counter- 
attack against Russian accusations about labour conditions in 
the Colonies. Mr Smith has stated that Britain will ask Uno 
to send a commission to investigate forced labour camps in 
the Soviet Union, and if Russia agrees, Britain will allow 
Russian observers to examine working conditions anywhere 
in the Empire. This is all very clever tactics, but it risks 
losing sight of a vast human tragedy in an unedifying bout 
of verbal fencing. It is not enough to refer to Soviet laws 
and ordinances, for though these do establish certain points, 
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XPERIENCE is the name that everyone 

gives to their mistakes—and mistakes in 
export markets are expensive. Decisions 
based on facts will yield better results than 
backing one’s fancy. 


Facts and figures, regular reports or occasional 
studies, on export markets can be prepared 
for clients by the same organisation that 
supplies The Economist itself. Please address 
inquiries to : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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such as the right of police organs to sentence persons to 
corrective labour administratively without trial, they also 
contain clauses such as that which forbids “the infliction of 
physical suffering or the lowering of human dignity.” The 
important thing is not so much the paper legislation, but 
the scope and manner of its application in practice. 


In the absence of any possibility of genuine inquiry on the 
spot, the only real evidence about the system is that provided 
by former inmates of the camps, who have in one way oF 
another succeeded in leaving the Soviet Union and are now 
free to testify. Refugees are not, of course, always free from 
“bias” against those at whose hands they have suffered, and 
as they have seldom been able to keep diaries, their memories 
are often at fault about figures and dates. It is only by careful 
collation and sifting of many such individual 1 sstimonies that 
a reliable report can be made. If the British Government 
wishes to substantiate the charges it has brought, it should take 
the trouble 10 make its own study of the evidence and publish 
it as a White Paper. 


Trade within Europe 


This month the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
imaugurates a new publication in the shape of an “ Economic 
Bulletin for Europe,” to be issued quarterly Among the 
features of the first issue, which are to appear regularly, are 
statistical tables, accompanied by a lucid account of trends in 
European production, prices and foreign trade during the first 
quarter of 1949. Special articles in the current Bulletin include 
a study of population changes in Europe and a survey of intra- 
European trade agreements. 


The Welfare State 


It is, we think, a general, not to say invariable rule, 
dependent on the principle of population, that every 
particular allocation of the funds of society, or any part 
of them, will always find claimants. Population always 
presses on the means of subsistence—and whenever sub- 
sistence is provided there will be men and women. If the 
state or individuals allocate funds for the relief of the poor, 
there will be always more paupers than funds to relieve 
them—if it allocates funds for emigration there will always 
be an abundance of emigrants; it builds gaols and they 
are immediately filled ; so if the state should provide the 
means of comfortably establishing the pupils of ragged 
schools in the colonies, there wil] always be a number of 
youthful vagabonds to profit by the allocation. . . . We 
are too tolerant to impede the patrons of ragged schools 
in the indulgence of their well-meant desires to benefit 
the castaways ; but while we are certain that the proposed 
application of the public money would be an injustice and 
a public injury, we are very doubtful whether the applica- 
uion of private funds, by way of charity, to such a purpose 
however beneficial to a few children, is of permanent 


public advantage. 
= 


* * 


It is unfortunate for the Press, if not for Europe 
generally, that journalists have been, in many cases, 
elevated to the dignity of lawgivers. In common with all 
men, they attach a high value to their own pursuits, and 
attribute to journalism a power that does not really belong 
to it. The writings of some individuals have been at 
all times very influential, and every public writer seems 
to adopt the conclusion that his own writings and the 
writings of his brother journalists are capable of destroying 
or setting up governments and constitutions. Facts do not 
confirm the theory ; but journalists are not ready to adopt 
a conclusion unfavourable to their own dignity 
The dread which such politicians as M. Thiers have of the 
Press, is similar to that of children for a ghost. The Press 
never can work the overthrow of a government till that 
government is thoroughly corrupt, and has long merited 
overthrow. 


The Economist 


July 28, 1849 
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To those concerned with developments in trade within 
Europe, the publication is of special value. Figures for th 
first quarter show that trade between the western E 
countries fell below the rate in the last quarter of 1948, ang 
declined heavily among the four industrial nations: F, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. However, western 
Germany helped to compensate for this reduction by increasing 
its imports from the rest of Europe. It is encouraging to sg 
that the Trizone is again coming into the market for European 
goods. Since the end of the war western Germany has for 
various reasons followed a policy of selling to its neighbours 
and buying from America, thus hampering the expansion 
of intra-Eurcpean trade and severely aggravating the European 
dollar problem. 


The volume of east-west trade during the first quarter of 
1949 was well above the rate of the previous year, but its 
composition showed at least one marked change. Exports from 
the Soviet Union to western Europe fell substantially below 
those of a year ago, while exports from the other eastern 
Eurepean countries continued to rise. 


If their trade agreements for 1949 can be taken at their face 
value, the European nations should reach a much higher level 
of trade among themselves this year than in 1948. An analysis 
ef 120 representative trade agreements shows that they plan 
to double east-west trade in the current year, and that the 
western European nations have provided for a 40 per cent 
increase in trade between themselves. Judging from the per- 
formance to date, ECE expects that intra-European trade in 
1949 will probably lag behind intentions ; but it sees in the 
agreements themselves a welcome sign that quantitative restric- 
tions, which have so far held European trade in a paralysing 
vice, are beginning to loosen. 


*x * * 


Mr Chifley and the Banks 


The decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council against the nationalisation of the Australian banks is 
likely to have important political repercussions. No adequate 
comment on the judgment is possible until the reasons for it, 
which are being withheld for the moment, are announced; 
but Section 92 of the Constitution which the Federal Govern- 
ment’s banking act is said to have infringed, provides that 
trade, commerce and intercourse between the States should be 
absolutely free. It may well be, therefore, that the verdict of 
the Privy Counci] means that any form of nationalisation, 
whether of the banks or any other industry, would be a breach 
of the Constitution. If this is so, the Federal Government 
will have to decide whether to try to amend the Constitution— 
which can only be done by a referendum of all the population 
over the age of 21 years—or whether to seek other means for 
achieving the ends they have in view. 


In any event, general elections are due to take place nest 
November or December when the banking issue, and any 
other nationalisation schemes which the Labour Party may 
wish to initiate, will presumably be put before the electorate. 
Moreover, most of the referenda which the Labour Govern- 
ment have had to hold have gone against them. From 4 
political point of view, therefore, Mr Chifley is not likely 
test public opinion in the few months which remain before 
the elections ; but he cannot now prevent, as he clearly hoped 
he might, the control of the banks from becoming a majt 
issue at the elections. 


The nationalisation of the Australian banks has always 
been the weakest part of the Labour Party’s programme, but 
Mr Chifley has clung doggedly to it. In many respects, the 
Banking Act was an unnecessary piece of legislation ; Mr 
Chifley’s determination to force it through has probably done 
more harm to the Labour Party than anything else. Coming 
on top of the coal strike now in its fifth week, the defeat of 
the Government which the Privy Council’s judgment repre 
sents, will not improve the Labour Party’s election prospects. 
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Letters to 


New Start in the Middle East ? 


$ir,—Your article of July 16th describes what is in fact 
one horn of the dilemma with which British foreign policy is 
faced, not only in the Middle East but elsewhere. Politics, 
like Nature, abhors a vacuum. Communism has something 
very attractive to offer to the depressed masses. Therefore, 
if the spread of Russia’s influence is to be halted, the West 
must outbid her by promoting rapid capital development in 
the backward countries, bringing with it an equally rapid 
increase in the standard of living. At one time it was hoped 
that Britain would be able to supply part of the capital. Now, 
as you point out, reliance is almost exclusively placed on 
America. 

This is all very well in its way, but it possesses some 
dangerous implications. For one thing, it rather leaves out of 
account what must be the most urgent aim of our foreign 
policy—the preservation of world peace. In the days before 
the “vacuum” theory it used to be a principle of power 
politics to interpose a “ buffer” state or area between different 
spheres of influence. However imperfectly this idea worked 
out in practice, it did at least mean that there was not the 
continual danger of local clashes arising because of political 
or economic penetration of one Great Power up to the very 
borders of another. Given Russia’s view of the motives of 
capitalist America (and as a matter of fact, ideologies apart, 
one expanding power always feels very much the same way 
towards another), intensive exploitation by American capital of 
the lands immediately adjoining the Soviet Union will look 
to the Russians very much like provocation. 


All this is said not as an argument against any improvement 
of the standard of living in the Middle East, still less against 
taking clear-cut decisions on future policy, but to show that 
there are serious weaknesses in your own thesis and that there 
isa dilemma where you see only a straightforward issue.— 
Yours faithfully, J. KerrH KyLe 

Ivy House, Hamstead Marshall, Berks 


The Dollar Drain 


Sir,—“ Overseas Banker ” in his letter expressing disappoint- 
ment at Sir Stafford Cripps’s omission (in his statement to 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, July 6th, and on 
Thursday, July 14th), to refer to “one quite important aspect 
of the recent drain on our gold and dollar resources,” says :— 


(a). . . America has received a goodly measure of our 
sterling area primary products for which payment has been 
made with dollars which do not accrue to the sterling area 


exchange controls ; and 


(6)... American Importers . . . can find Continental 
and other sellers abroad willing to re-sell these primary 
Products on a basis much cheaper than if they had been 
imported from the producing countries. 


The primary products specifically referred to by “Overseas 
Banker” are “ wool from Australia and rubber from Malaya.” 
To me it would seem to follow from the foregoing, either :— 
(t) that the wool and rubber sold by Australia and Malaya 


to “ other countries abroad” was sold at lower prices than 


could have been realised if sold direct in the first instance 
to the American buyers ; or 


(2) that the “ other sellers abroad ” sold these commodities 
at less than they had paid for them. 
As neither of these, I think, can be regarded as a probable 
C perhaps “Overseas Banker” would be agreeable 
fall his statement and clarify the matter —Yours faith- 
, 


Fonso CARTON 
18 Ailesbury Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin 
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the Editor 


Pakistan 


S1r,—I was interested in your leading article last week on 
“The Role of Pakistan.” May a former I.C.S. man offer the 
following comment? Although Pakistan has no claim in 
history or tradition to leadership of the Moslem countries in 
the Middle East, there is reason to suppose that she is 
gradually assuming that position. The mere fact that Pakistan 
is the largest Moslem State in the world in terms of population 
has little relevancy, except as a debating point ; the truth is 
that more than half of the population belongs to East Pakistan, 
which neither geographically nor ethnographically belongs to 
the Middle East area. People of East Bengal, being Bengalis, 
have no affinities with the Moslems of the Middle East, and 
would be somewhat looked down on by the latter. The Arab 
Moslems have always tended to regard the Indian Moslems as 
an inferior species, and this is another psychological factor 
which militates against Pakistan’s claim. 


There are, however, some important factors in Pakistan’s 
favour. A certain glamour attaches to her as a new-born 
Islamic state, a rising star in the east, and so on. Economically, 
with her soundly based economy and balanced budgets, she 
is by far the strongest of the Middle East countries, as can 
be seen from a comparison of their various budgets. Politically 
and militarily too she is the strongest Middle East country, 
except Turkey, but Turkey—I am told—does not want to be 
drawn into any Pan-Islamic entanglement. Moreover, amid 
all the dissensions of the Arab States, Pakistan has succeeded 
in remaining on cordial terms with all of them. 


It should be understood that Pakistan has no ambition in 
the direction of reconstituting the Arab League. The failure 
of the Arab League, owing to lack of unity, has made it clear 
that, as a political bloc, it has no future. Pakistan has also 
noted (with some satisfaction) that Pandit Nehru’s attempt to 
create a South East Asia league has been abortive. The Paki- 
stan Government regards the Middle East bloc as useful mainly 
for the sake of its votes in the councils of the United Nations. 
Without overtly seeking the leadership of the Middle East 
countries, either in this connection or in any broader sphere, 
Pakistan is finding it falling into its lap. This is mainly due 
to the fact that in international conferences Zafrullah Khan, 
Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, towers head and shoulders above 
the Arab representatives and with his grasp of the subject and 
his brilliant presentation naturally becomes their leader.—Yours 
faithfully, Ex.-I. C. S. 


A Liberal Revival ? 


S1r,—Liberals will, of course, feel a proper appreciation of 
Major Beamish’s generosity in ascribing the failure of the 
Liberal Party at the polls to its want of a policy rather than 
to public distrust in the readiness or ability—he leaves it 
ambiguous which—of Liberal candidates to put their policy 
into effect. This from a member of the Party which sold out in 
Abyssinia two months after the last General Election at which 
it was returned with a majority. Really, Sir, what next ? 


His questions are largely rhetorical and require no answer, 
He asks whether the Liberal Party has no policy at present 
and in almost the same breath states his ignorance of any 
principles which he does not share with his Liberal opponent ; 
one must suppose that he knows how those principles have 
been embodied in Liberal policy, and writing before Mr 
Winston Churchill’s speech he could not say as much about 
Conservative policy. But it is good news that at least one 
member of the Conservative Party can be relied upon to 
work sincerely for the earliest possible return to Free Trade, 
for the reform of the electoral system, and for war against 
the monopolist tendencies and restrictive devices of capital 
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as well as of labour. But what is one among so many ?— 
Yours faithfully, ANDREW McFADYEAN 
21 Cavendish Close, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 


Travel in Spain 


Sir,—In The Economist of July 9th, a letter signed “ Viajero ” 
draws attention to certain “obstacles” in the way of tourists 
visiting Spain. Would you kindly allow me to reply ? 


When travellers’ cheques are cashed at hotels, instead of at 
the bank, delay is reduced to a minimum. 


In these days, there are many countries on leaving which it 
js not easy to exchange surplus money into other currencies. 
However, British visitors can, at the moment of leaving Spain, 
exchange their surplus pesetas for a certificate which entitles 
them to receive the equivalent in sterling on their return to 
London. Perhaps your correspondent might let us know why 
he was unable to do this. 


Visitors who fear they may have been overcharged at hotels 
have only to write to this Department, enclosing their 
accounts ; any overcharge will be refunded in sterling. 


On account of its comparatively small size the road map 
which we recently issued omits certain roads in order to avoid 
confusion. The series of folders on individual towns are 
“curiously similar,’ precisely because they form a series. 
Generally speaking, they describe the town, tell people what 
there is to see in it, and outline local history, the surroundings 
and the principal excursions. This being the case, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why they are considered “a waste of time,” 
or why it can be said of them that “ they tell you none of the 
things you ever want to know.” They are folders, not encyclo- 
peedias, and, as folders, most people consider they fill their 
purpose adequately. 


That in these times, when so many things are difficult, anybody 
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should think it necessary to write «out the fact that one has 
to say that one wants one’s passport im the morning on : 

it over 10 the hotel the night before, shows, happily, that at ar 
rate some visitors to Spain have little grounds for real com, 


plaint.—Yours faithfully, »L. A. Bouy 
Director General, 
Madrid Spanish State Tourist Departmen 


Mercantilism and the Arts 


Sir,—I had occasion to attend a recent sale of Blake picture 
at Christie’s and witnessed the enthusiastic applause of thos 
present when some of these famous pictures were bought by 
the auctioneer for the British Museum, Tate Gallery, Fin. 
william Museum and so on in the face of strong bidding from 
a well-known American art dealer. 


It seems that this dealer, who came over prepared to spend 
a large amount of dollars, was only permitted to spend a 
very small amount to the great rejoicing of those interested 
in building up our own national collections. 

If the facts are as stated above and as I believe them to be, 
it would seem that the failure to appreciate the seriousness of 
the present dollar shortage is by no means confined to the 
rank-and-file of trade unionists, but is a serious menace a 
all levels of the population. 


If this particular case can indeed be justified on cultuml 
grounds, today’s newspaper report that a wild bush dog from 
British Guiana, which was wanted by the New York Zoo, 
is Now On its triumphant way to Regent’s Park, seers to be an 
indication that there are also cases where collectors without 
the same excuse fail to assess accurately the value to this 
country of their collections at the present.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS WEATE 

4 Fitzwilliam Avenue, Richmond, Surrey 
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Crosswords— 
and wise words 


It is said that there are readers who take The Times 
solely for its Crossword Puzzle. Solely? Well, yes, 


perhaps. Yet it is surely possible that they also 
cast a glance at the Letters to the Editor, where 


gravity and wit so often meet. They may even scan 
the Foreign News and approve its dispassionate 
temper, or be beguiled by the First—as well as 
the Fourth—Leader. And it is conceivable that 
these Crossword addicts receive something of light 
and learning from the Special Article. 

From its front page ‘Personal’ advertisements to 
its back page illustrations The Times is a fertile 
source of varied and inteliigent interest. 
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Books and Publications 


The Undefeated German Army 


“Hitler als Feldherr.’”? By Franz Halder. Muenchener Dom- 
Verlag, Munich. . 64 Pages. 
Tus small book—hardly more than a pamphlet—is alleged 
to have sold 100,000 copies within a day of its appearance. 
It is important because it contains some new facts about 
Hitler’s attitude towards particular incidents of the war and 
because it is yet another attempt by a German general to show 
that the real German army was never a party to Hitler’s 
nefarious plans. Halder’s pamphlet easily destroys the legend 
of Hitler as a military genius, but at the same time it seeks 
to build up another false legend—that the German Army 
opposed the war and would never have committed the fatal 
blunders which Hitler made. 


Halder, who was Chief of Staff from 1938 until 1942, begins 
by discussing the controversial question of what happened 
at Dunkirk. He maintains that it was Hitler’s direct order 
to von Rundstedt to hold back the panzers and not the shortage 
of fuel and equipment which lost the Germans the chance of 
annihilating the British army. This opinion, which contradicts 
Mr Churchill, is supported by Captain Liddell Hart in “ The 
Other Side of the Hill.” Halder then enumerates the series of 
mistakes made by his chief during the Russian campaign. In 
August, 1941, Hitler insisted on launching the Battle of Kiev 
in disregard of the General Staff’s unanimous insistence that 
Moscow must first be captured. He was obsessed, too, with 
the need to take Leningrad and Stalingrad, cities which 
he regarded as the “ breeding-grounds of Bolshevism.” This 
obsession led to the series of unmilitary decisions, culminating 
in the disaster to von Paulus’ 6th Army at Stalingrad in 
February, 1943. 

When on December 19, 1941, Hitler made himself the 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Army, he told Halder: 


Anybody can deal with the small amount of operational con- 
trol, but the function of the C. in C. is to educate the Army 
in the National Socialist spirit. I know of no general who could 
achieve this according to my conception, and therefore I have 
decided to take personal command over the Army. 


As Commander-in-Chief Hitler made frantic efforts to raise 
the strength of the forces and to make good the serious losses 
that had already occurred on the Eastern front. He refused to 
allow any withdrawal on the Eastern front, regardless of the 
local tactical situation, and officers who disobeyed this order 
were relieved of their command. “ With grave anxiety the 
leading German generals watched the course of events. Their 
efforts to save the German troops from Hitler’s stupidities were 
ineffective.” But Halder gives no details of these efforts. 


In September, 1942, Hitler conceived the idea—supported 
by Goering—of penetrating through Iran to the Persian Gulf. 
When the General Staff objected, Hitler retorted that the 
Russians were “ dead,” and he was furious when shown reliable 
intelligence reports that a further one and a half million Russian 
troops were facing the German Army. Halder, however, warned 
his chief of the serious danger, and as a result he was dismissed. 
In the final interview Hitler enumerated the frequent occasions 
on which he had been opposed by the Generals, quoting the 
exact dates from memory, adding: “These scenes have cost 
me half my nervous strength. The future task of the German 
Army is not a question of technical competence, but of National 

alist ardour. Even with Moltke the secret of his success 
lay in the fervour of his monarchist faith.” 

Halder maintains that it was evident to all responsible 

by the end of 1943 at the latest that Germany had 
lost the war, but Hitler promised new wonder weapons, which 
at one blow would turn the tide, and there were still 





enthusiasts who believed in this nostrum. Hitler’s order to 
destroy Germany can only be understood by those who were 
personally acquainted with his strange mysticism, for he 
reasoned that a country that could not win should be destroyed, 
not by the conqueror, but by the will of its own Dictator. 
Halder ends by affirming: 
True military leadership in the German tradition is unthink- 
able without a deep sense of responsibility before God. Hitler 


was incapable of such thoughts, and so this demon was n0 
leader in the German sense, least of all a military leader. 


Halder served “this demon” during the four critical years 
which decided the ultimate fate of his country, and one feels 
that from him a dignified silence would have been more apt. 
Hitler was certainly the leading contributor to the ruin of 
Germany, but if Halder, Raeder, and many others regarded 
their master with all the contempt that is revealed in this 
book, one is entitled to ask why none had the moral courage 
to refuse their services to such a leader even before the war 
had started, for his corruption was then already widely known. 
After the first world war Europe was asked to believe that the 
revolutionary German Socialists had stabbed the Army in the 
back, and we are now told that Hitler alone was responsible 
for the latest disaster. 


But although Beck—the prewar Chief of Staff—is entitled to 
the claim that he consistently resisted Hitler’s plans, there are far 
too many others who excuse themselves on the grounds that they 
had to obey the head of the state, or that by serving him they 
could restrain him, or that in refusing to serve him they would 
have been shot by the Gestapo. The narrow professionalism 
of these German officers contributed as much as any other 
factor to the downfall of themselves and of their country. The 
great majority never looked beyond their military tasks nor 
paused to question the moral basis of their actions. The 
wisdom of Goethe’s aphorism “ Nur das Gesetz kann uns die 
Freitheit geben” had escaped them, 


Saint and Statesman 


“Charles Freer Andrews.’”’ By Marjorie Sykes and Benarsidas 
Chaturvedi. Allen and Unwin. 334 pages. 18s. cloth, 10s 6d.. 
paper. 

ENGLAND used to export Christians as freely as capital. It was 

an excellent combination. Capital brought with it the benefits 

of material wealth and better still exploited resources, but it 
also brought the risks to the soul of racial arrogance and class 
warfare, envy of success and contempt for poverty. The 

Christian’s reminder that before God all men are equal, and 

that neither making a fortune nor being born with a white 

skin is a guarantee of grace, provided a corrective. And the 

Christian’s doctrine also might have had less impact if his 

preaching of the unique importance of the individual soul, the 

supreme value from which liberty, equality and fraternity all 
flow, had not had behind it, in the wealth and power of his 
homeland, clear evidence of the efficacy of his doctrine. 


Of these Christians who made India their chosen field, the 
deepest impress was made by Charles Andrews. The mystic 
is always dear to the Indian heart, and Andrews’s mystical 
experiences, begun at the university, grew more profound and 
more frequent with age. But his was also the practical 
Christianity of the social crusader. He was not content to 
show his love for the poor and humble only by helping and 
serving individuals. 

His practical intelligence enabled him to redress the 
grievances of whole classes and communities. He never fell 
into the sentimentalist’s trap of imagining that because a man 
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was poor and oppressed all his grievances were therelore to 
be accepted as gospel. The intelligence which brought him a 
Pembroke Fellowship and the post of Vice-Principal in 
Tagore’s Visva Bharati was focused on every complaint, and 
rarely was he deceived in supporting a complainant whose 
story was not true. From that as much as from his personal 
saintliness came his capacity to make himself heard, whether 
in a railway strike or a dispute over Indian trading licences in 
Africa. He was eminently practical too: he was urging the 
importance of food crops in Fiji and British Guiana in the 
’20s and always insisted to the Indians of Africa that they could 
net expect to be accepted as citizens unless they brought out 
their families and made Africa their home as well as their 
domicile. But neither Andrews’s intelligence nor his sense of 
the practical were ever allowed to dominate his governing 
beliefs, that racial discrimination was a sin, or that only 
independence could give India back her self-respect. 

All these characteristics of Andrews come out vividly from 
the pleasant writing and patient research of the present bio- 
graphy. But its true justification is that it makes one under- 
stand how the Governor of British Guiana could say on meeting 
Andrews that he felt as if he had been lunching with his Lord. 


Dilemmas of Local Government 


“ Local Government Areas, 1834-1945." By V. D. Lipman. Basil 
Blackwell. 506 pages. 25s. 


“ Regionalism.”’ By Peter Self. Fabian Publications and Allen and 
Unwin. 96 pages. 3s. 6d. 


“ Loca, GOVERNMENT AREAS ” deals with a vexed and tortuous, 
but important, subject. It does not purport to be a blueprint 
for the reform of local government. The author has collated 
a vast mass of material—comparative as well as historical— 
relating to the administration of local services. He insists that 
“the academic student must beware, above all, of sketching 
administrative Utopias,” adding humbly that, “ if the academic 
student cannot teach the administrator, he may attempt to 
serve him.” This, the book certainly does. Even the skilled 
administrator is liable to lose his way amid so much material, 
however, and it is perhaps a pity that Mr Lipman so cautiously 
refrains from drawing conclusions. 

This is especially so since the evidence he has amassed 
does seem to point, very tentatively, to certain conclusions 
about the future of English local government. It appears that 
full blown regionalism—meaning by this the creation of 
elected authorities operating over areas approximately as wide 
as the late Civil Defence regions—would be a poor solution 
10 current problems. Apart from gas and electricity supply 
and hospitals, most local government services do not require to 
be administered over such wide areas. On the other hand, 
the present local government units emerge as clearly unsatis- 
factory. In particular, it is clear that some major services of 
local government ought to be spread over larger populations 
and wider areas than are possessed by many existing counties 
and county boroughs; and secondly, that the sharp division 
of town from countryside at both levels of local government is 
unsatisfactory administratively as well as being obsolete socially. 

The same two points recur in “ Regionalism,” this time ex- 
plicitly. This booklet does venture to sketch a new system of 
local government for England, suited to current needs, although 
its conclusions are undogmatic and sometimes unprecise, and 
its author is no believer in administrative Utopias. The title 
is rather misleading, since Mr Self rejects the notion of region- 
alism as popularly understood, preferring a reorganisation of 
present local government areas on somewhat the same lines 
as the Boundary Commission. He starts with an analysis of 
the present defects of local government and a summary of the 
Commission’s plan. Like the Commission, he urges the amal- 
gamation of the smaller counties and the union of county 
boroughs with counties for certain purposes, but his proposals 
are on a broader and more drastic scale. In particular, Mr 


fm Sclf describes the present multiplicity and diversity of local 
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authorities in the large industrial conurbations such as Mer 
side and Tyneside, and urges that for each conurbation there 
should normally be no more than a single major authority, 
with Jesser authorities beneath it. He claims that the Com. 
mission’s report, like the present system of areas, ignores jn 
effect the main manifestations of the industrial revolution, 


Karaganda and Ravensbrueck 


“Under Two Dictators.” By Margarete Buber. Translated by 

Edward Fitzgerald. Gollancz. 331 pages. 21s. 
REMINISCENCES of concentration camps have been numeroys 
in publication lists of recent years, but this appears to have 
been the first book by one who can claim from experience 
as a victim to be a connoisseur of both the Communist and 
Nazi systems of political persecution. The author is the wife 
(or widow—it is not certain which) of the former German 
Communist leader Heinz Neumann, who was ordered t 
Moscow by the Comintern in 1935 and was arrested in 1937 
during the great purge of alleged Trotskyites by the NKVD, 
After fourteen months, during which she tried in vain to dis- 
cover the whereabouts and fate of her missing husband, she 
was herself arrested and was sentenced without trial to five 
years’ reformatory labour as a “socially dangerous element.” 
She served part of this sentence in the Karaganda group of 
penal camps in central Asia, but in 1940 she was brought back 
to Moscow, given to understand that she was going to be 
released, and then taken, along with a number of other German 
political refugees, to the German frontier and handed over to 
the Gestapo. The Gestapo sent her to the notorious concen 
tration camp for women at Ravensbrueck, where she remained 
until the collapse of the Nazi control in April 1945 and then 
escaped to the American lines. A few months ago she appeared 
as a witness for Kravchenko, the author of J Chose Freedom, 
in the libel action which he brought in Paris against a French 
Communist newspaper. 

The story is simply told, with a minimum of generalisation 
and hearsay, but it gives a convincing impression both of the 
arbitrary and inhuman character of police terror in each of 
the two great totalitarian systems and also of the differences 
between them. These are the fruits of despotism and of creeds 
which deprive the individual of all basic human rights, and 
such fruits will always be gathered from such seed, with varia- 
tions due/to national habits and characteristics. For support 
of the proposition that absolute power corrupts absolutely, no 
better evidence could be found than is contained in this book. 


Copyright for Everyman 


“ Copyright.””, By T. A. Blanco White. Stevens and Sons, Limited. 
90 pages. 4s. 

For once, the note on the cover of this book gives so com- 
plete an account of its purpose that it would be folly to attempt 
to improve on what is there written: “This book is intended 
to provide a simple explanation of the present law and to give 
readers timely warning of how to keep out of trouble, and 
how to recognise trouble when they meet it.” 

It is a simple explanation, which means that the author has 
not followed each convolution of the law in slavish detail. It 
is intended to keep readers out of trouble, not to give them 
full professional advice once they are in it. It is not, there 
fore, a legal textbook. It remains a book of which one caf 
honestly say that no producer of works capable of copyright 
should be without. 

The law of copyright was codified in 1911. As the author 
points out, that was before broadcasting began and when the 
cinema was in its infancy. Yet the law then laid down has 
served these new forms of reproduction reasonably well. But, 
again, the author is not concerned to argue what should be 
changed. As with other books in this series, the object is 
clear enough. There are no digressions which might confuse 


the reader who takes the purpose of this book at its face value. 
The result is admirable. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





New View o 
(From Our A 


BAR after year, economists review their favourite sub- 

ject, the relation of the south to the nation, and shake 
their heads over an area that is far behind the rest of the 
country in average income, in industrialisation, health, edu- 
cation and purchasing power. The habitual diagnosis is that 
this is a colonial area, bottled up by discriminatory freight 
rates, devoid of both industrial facilities and industrial skills, 
barely maintaining its prolific population by a one-crop system 
of agriculture, highly destructive of the soil. This stock 
diagnosis and its traditional phrases are so invariable that 
a new view comes as a refreshing shock. Such a view is 
presented by the National Planning Association, an indepen- 
dent research organisation, in a series of reports prepared by, 
or at the request of, its 
Committee of the 
South. 

This Committee is a 
group of citizens repre- 
senting the main occu- 
pations of the thirteen 
southern states, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee. 
Texas and Virginia. It 
began to make a diag- 
nosis in contemporary 
terms at the end of 
1946. Its first study, 
just published in book 
form, is an analysis of 
why a considerable 
amount of industry has 
tecently come to the 
south — industry of 
ypes Mot previously 
operating there.* 

Of the five states that led the nation in the value of con- 
tuction contracts in 1946, four were southern states. The 
‘urvey shows that the chief reason for this industrial expan- 
“on in the south after the war was neither the time-honoured 
desire to be able to hire cheap labour, nor the nearly as time- 

ted desire to be near bulky raw materials. Industry 

“simply moving near to its markets and, with its 

a. of this new development, the survey recognises 
new day is beginning in the south. 

The new day dawned with the war, when factories, camps, 

housing developments and the general bustle of 
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wartime construction put new opportunities in new places, 
and gave untrained people a chance to acquire skills. During 
the war, and since, country-wide full employment has made 
it possible for the region to develop as an economic centre in 
its own right, instead of being a reservoir of labour for other 
regions when times were good, and an informal social security 
system when times were bad, and the city unemployed 
returned to the old home to roost. 

As a result, today there is new purchasing power in the 
south. For years the Sears Roebuck mail order catalogue, 
placed in its illustrated glory beside the family Bible, was 
known in many a rural southern home as “ The Wish Book,” 
but nowadays most wishes can be fulfilled. Automobile 
assembly plants, re- 
frigerator and paint 
factories, have come 
into the south since the 
war, expecting to do 
business there. Food 
processing plants, 
frozen food lockers, 
(i Governments ice cream factories, 
KY Trade ong ea new prospects as 

e traditional hog-and- 
hominy diet recedes 
into the background of 
the rural past. There 
is, as well, an in- 
creasing market for in- 
dustries that supply 
other industries, pro- 
cessors of raw 
900 materials. Both types 
600 of industry need power. 
400 They encourage hydro- 
200 

° 





BB Agriculture 


80 4 
Vy Manufacturing 


electric development, 
the opening-up of 
mines and oilfields. 
Finally, the postwar 
availability of factories 
built during the war made it easier for new industries to 
come to the south. 

Another study, prepared under the auspices of the NPA 
Committee, as a report for the Council of Economic 
Advisers, by Professor Calvin B. Hoover and Professor B. U. 
Ratchford of Duke University, North Carolina, is called 
“The Impact of Federal Policies on the Economy of the 
South.” Actually, it covers much more ground: it begins 
with a handy guide to that economy and goes on to review 
the deterrents to southern development, which are found 
in its population, resources, industry and institutions. 

The freshness of outlook first appears here. Much of 
what is said about the composition of the population, the 
effect of too little education and too poor health, and the 
export of young people to other regions, is old stuff ; so is the 
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story of poor soils made poorer by erosion, and the absence of 
industrial capital which makes absentee ownership inevitable. 
But previous analyses have la:d much less stress on the lack of 
research facilities and opportunities for managerial training 
in the south. And, in the institutional section, the authors, 
documenting their heresies most convincingly, claim that 
freight rates have been by no means as discriminatory as 
they have appeared on political piaiforms and editorial pages, 
and that the south is no longer a region primarily dependent 
on foreign trade and therefore penalised by American tariffs. 

Instead of these popular and durable alibis, the authors 
suggest that the south’s terms of trade with the rest of the 
nation are a source of its difficulties: southern producers 
of agricultural and staple goods are at a disadvantage com- 
pared with northern manufacturers of highly-processed goods, 
enjoying at least some degree of monopoly. The authors 
also stress the lack of financial institutions in the south. Now 
that the region has a chance to accumulate savings, the 
absence of institutions for collecting them is likely to be 
regretted by industry ; alternative sources of capital, Wall 
Street or firms with accumulations from operations in other 
regions, both limit the indigenous development of managerial 
control in the south. 

The importance of nation-wide full employment is stressed 
again and again as an essential if the economic lag in the 
south is to be overcome. Unlike some of the industry that 
migrated south in the twenties and thirties, the new industry 
which has come since the war is a net addition to the produc- 
tive capacity of the country ; if the firms controlling it were 
forced to retract, they would probably sacrifice it rather than 
their long established plants. At the same time, the necessity 
of increasing the productivity of southern labour is repeatedly 
underlined ; where equal quantities of capital equipment 
are available, the efficiency of the southern worker, contrary 
to tradition, is declared to be comparable with that of 
workers in other regions. The authors note that the differen- 
tial between wages in the north and south is narrowing ; 
they propose a minimum wage law, however, with flexible 
provisions, in the interest of a stable economy. 

* 

A programme of this sort obviously envisages a great deal 
of Federal aid. The final, and most suggestive, section of 
the report reviews present, and proposes future, Federal 
policies in relation to agriculture, industry, natural resources, 
financial requirements, labour and fiscal and foreign trade 
policy. Most important, because the south still derives 
slightly more of its income from agriculture than from 
industry, is the authors’ plan for compensatory payments 
which would support farm incomes, while allowing agricul- 
tural prices to move freely according to demand. The idea 
is to encourage higher productivity in southern agriculture, 
to assist the transition to more efficient processes undertaken 
on an economic scale. Clearly, such an agricultural pro- 
gramme must have an industrial parallel ; productive occupa- 
tions in industry must be found for the two million or so 
cotton and tobacco workers who are now semi-employed in 
a peak-season one-crop agriculture, which is likely to be 
mechanised in the foreseeable future, and is in any case 
incapable of supporting the population, clustered around it, 
at levels of consumption comparable to the rest of the 
United States. 


Dream Kitchens 
[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 
The cult of the American kitchen, grown more intense as 
women spend less time there, owes its glamour to the advertis- 
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ing experts. The homemaker’s traditional workplace, 
say, is out of date, unsightly, inefficient, suited neither to her 
needs nor her charms. As pictured in colour in popula 
magazines, the new centre of her art is a combined paradiy 
and sanctuary, in which the high priestess of the househoij 
(young, slim, and with no ruffle out of place) divides her ti. 
between ministrations to her family and adoration of th 
mechanical gods which are also her slaves. Her temple js 
shaped like a square-cornered U, with the sink at the bottom, 
a stove on one side of it and a refrigerator on the other, with 
cupboards and other units ranged side by smooth side againg 
the remaining walls. The ideal result is a continuous count; 
top around at least three sides of the room, thirty-six inch 
from the floor, with a set-back refuge for the toes at th 
bottom. 


When the dream kitchen first came to public view, it carried 
more than a hint of the laboratory which played so large; 
part in its creation. Appliances are still white, and for mas 
production reasons are expected to remain so, but the agceptic 
flavour has been modified by colour on walls and plants o 
open shelves, all keyed to the chosen colour scheme. Nowe 
days, the housewife need no longer pose standing like ; 
laboratory assistant, but may sit down in her kitchen—pn 
vided she confines her relaxation to the “ breakfast nook,” 
or a stool with chromium legs. 


The progress of this cinematic ideal has been aided by 
influences as diverse as two world wars, motion studies 
the housewife’s routine, the increasing tendency of women 
spend time earning outside the household, and the virtul 
withering away of that scarce good, the domestic servant. 
(Recent figures show only three million of them for fory 
million families.) It was an efficiency engineer who recently 
designed a kitchen for women with heart trouble, who could 
neither lift heavy loads nor reach high shelves. It is a univer 
sity which questions most sharply certain assumptions dea 
to the appliance trade, as. for instance, that all women at 
the same height. 


Whether planned expensively for the homes of the wel- 
to-do or assembled from stock units for the “ economy home, 
the new kitchen appeals to the working housewife. Properly 
planned and installed, it lessens her working hours, shortens 
cooking and washing time, increases her social status. It 
appearance on the mass market represents a triumph of pos- 
war production. 


* 


Its best representatives are found not so much in cities 
where people live mostly in rented flats and adapt their way’ 
to whatever the builder provided when the house was ne¥, 
as in suburbs and small towns. Like the pastel-tinted bath- 
room, the new kitchen is taking its place as part of thé 
standard of living with which birth endows America 
Bought by an individual owner, it may cost from $1,800 Up. 
Bought in bulk by planners and builders of large-scale hous 
ing, it drops toward the thousand dollar mark. Co-operation 
between builder and appliance manufacturer has made it pot 
sible to put dream kitchens into houses costing as little # 
$7.990. It is true that on these lower levels the dream # 
embryonic, but only in the sense that the kitchens are smal 
and the units few in number. They add, of course, to housitg 
costs, but appliance makers explain quickly that a house with 
an “economy kitchen” costs only $3 per month more thi 
the same house without it. There are few Americans wh 
cannot somehow find that extra $3 for such a purpose, @ 
more than 900,000 new housing units are to be started duritt 
1949, which gives a measure of the new market's size 
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The will and the ways of the housewife are vital to the 
maker, and he gives them all the consideration that 
salesmanship demands. The General Electric Company, 
for example, making electric stoves in Chicago, sinks and dish- 
washers in Scranton, refrigerators in Erie and smaller appli- 
ances in factories spaced from coast to coast, has fifteen 
thousand dealers, whom it schools in selling. To one of them 
the ambitious housewife, with the measurements of her 
kitchen in her hand and her dream in her head. He will 
have at hand a scale model of a room, adjustable to the dimen- 
sions she provides, and with a miniature set of fittings repre- 
senting the sink (with hot and cold water laid on, and perhaps 
a device to grind refuse and sluice it down the drain), an 
electric dishwasher, an electric refrigerator, an electric stove 
with an oven which, when properly set, will go on auto- 
matically at the desired hour, roast the joint at the desired 
temperature and for the desired length of time and then turn 
itself off, and kitchen cabinets made of steel and specially 
designed for the storage of food and utensils. 

The dealer will also try to sell the housewife an electrically 
heated tank which will supply fifty gallons of hot water to 
the tap day or night, a “deep freeze” unit capable of hold- 
ing eight cubic feet of foods frozen until she needs them, 
and any number of smaller auxiliary units, all run by elec- 
tricity and all styled to match. If her eyes still shine, he will 
offer the newest laundry machine, which washes, rinses and 
dries clothes in automatic sequence and with no attention 
needed between processes, and an ironer (the old name 
“mangle” pains the trade) which can turn out even shirts 
and dresses without a wrinkle. 

All these units he will arrange in his model replica of her 
own kitchen. He will then persuade her that, though its com- 
ponent parts are stock items made by the thousand, this 
kitchen is in fact tailored to her dream, and as evidence he 
will provide her with a framed photograph (taken of the 
model), to show how it will look when finished, with sug- 
gested colour scheme for walls, floor and curtains. 


* 


She may buy it all at once, paying in full or on the instal- 
ment plan. Or she may, having her dream in photograph 
and with her name inscribed, buy piece by piece, beginning 
payments on the second before she quite finishes with the 
first, setting each in the chosen position as she gets it. The 
whole process will be a drain on her husband’s salary for 
about three years. Then, of course, new pots and pans are 
needed to do justice to such splendour and more electricity 
must be brought into the house to run the new appliances. 
Naturally, the housewife is today the darling of industry 
and, until she is satiated or her husband goes bankrupt, she 
will remain the backbone and benefactor of the nation. 

But she is likely to find when her dream comes true that, 

she need not be a good cook—the food processors 

and the simplifiers of recipes pamper her in this—she ought 
to be a reasonably good mechanic. The men who make 
appliances deny this, claiming that their creations are proof 
against the vagaries of the prettiest fool, but their direction 
give them away. The American housewife can buy 

: bos in tins, her “ home-made ” rolls in the form of a 
mix" to which she need only add water and bake. The 
industry sees to it that she need not squeeze 

an orange, hull a strawberry or disjoint a chicken, But if 
cannot read directions with an ‘understanding eye, if 
she fails to scrape plates before putting them into the dish- 

» Or to follow the diagram that shows how oven timers 


work, her dream kitchen will be chiefly remarkable for the 
size of its service bills. 
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American. Notes. 
Flesh for. the Pact’s Bones | 


The Atlantic Pact has been approved by the Senate, by 
the very satisfactory vote of 82 to 13, and the United States 
is now committed, as never before in peace-time, to a defensive 
military alliance with nations outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Furthermore, Congress, instead of adjourning on July 31st, is 
preparing to remain in Washington for at least a month longer, 
and is at once getting 
down to work on the 
Foreign Military Assist- 
ance Bill of 1949, which 
is intended to put the 
flesh of adequate arma- 
ments’ on the Pact’s 
political bones. This is 
better than had been 
anticipated of Congress, 
which does not, how- 
ever, see altogether eye 
to eye with the Ad- 
ministration on the 
amount of nourishment 
which the Pact requires. 
Hearings, expected to 
take about two weeks, 
have already opened in 
the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and the Senate has solved the jurisdictional 
dispute between its Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees by deciding that they shall consider the Bill 
together. This has the advantage of enabling more Senators 
to hear the detailed exposition of the meaning of the Bill, 
which Administration spokesmen are to give in secret. 

It should be obvious (although to some Congressmen it is 
not) that the effectiveness of military aid would be lessened 
if full particulars of its kind and distribution were made known 
to the potential aggressor it is supposed to deter. The terms 
of the Administration’s request to Congress are therefore under- 
standably vague: $1.45 billion is asked for all foreign military 
aid during the 1950 fiscal year, to be spent mainly on 
strengthening the Atlantic Pact countries by helping them to 
increase their own production of arms, and by providing them 
with essential equipment (but not atom bombs) and expert 
assistance. However, the great discretion left to the President, 
in the Bill as drafted, has enabled its Congressional opponents 
to base their criticism on the unprecedentedly wide powers 
which he is demanding, and the blankness of the cheque which 
it is proposed that they should sign. 


The Pact Masterpiece 





Copyright 1949, New York Herald Tribune Inc 


* 


Senator Vandenberg and Senator Dulles, genuinely anxious 
to offer some military aid as soon as possible, are nevertheless 
taking advantage of the new freedom given them by the fact 
that the Bill is not a bi-partisan product. Neither the legisla- 
tion, nor the explanations of it that have been published, give 
any indication of the extent to which the other signatories of 
the Pact were consulted about its provisions. The two Senators 
therefore seem to be on firm ground when they propose that 
final legislation should wait until the Atlantic nations have 
agreed upon a joint defence plan under Article IX of the 
Treaty, and that Congress at this time should approve only an 
interim military aid programme as a symbol of what it will 
then do. 

Since such a limited programme would require only a token 
appropriation during the present session, it appeals strongly to 
those in both parties who believe that the nation’s financial 
position makes a reduction in expenditure essential. Senator 
Vandenberg, with Senator Connally nodding agreement, con- 
siders that the legislation which he is drafting is the most that 
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the Administration can-hope for before Congress adjourns. 
Neither Mr Acheson’s insistence that the Administration’s 
draft is itself only an interim programme, requesting the mini- 
mum necessary, nor the sudden departure of the Joint Chiefs- 
of-staff en masse for Europe, are likely to make Mr Vandenberg 
change his mind. 

Meanwhile, there has been a further delay in the already 
overdue provision of funds for the. most essentia) member of 
the foreign aid trio, economic assistance. The Appropriation 
Bill, as reported out by the Senate Committee, made it 
ebligatory for European countries either to spend a large part 
of their share of Marshall dollars on American agricultural 
products or to forfeit the money altogether. This attempt to 
help the farmer was at once repudiated not only, as might have 
been expected, by the European Co-operation Administration, 
but by the farmers themselves. The Administration, however, 
apparently decided that the best way to dea] with this 
devastating amendment was to challenge it on procedural 
grounds. The forbidden practice of including such legislative 
provisions in Appropriation Bills is well established, but on 
this occasion, after complicated manceuvres in the Senate, the 
Bill has been returned to Committee. There is no indication 
when it will re-emerge, as it is sure to do, but when it does, 
it will be necessary for the Senate to vote once again on the 
appropriations themselves. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that it will feel more liberal than it did this week when, 
in accordance with the Committee’s original recommendation, 
it reduced the appropriation for the 1950 fiscal year to $3,628 
million from the $4,198 million requested by the Adminis- 
tration. 

* . * 


Brannan Under the Weather 


The Administration’s attempt to make political hay out of 
Mr Brannan’s farm plan, designed to give both producers and 
consumers of agricultural products the best of the bargain, has 
never been favoured with Congressional sunshire. Last week 
this endeavour to gather both farm and labour voters into the 
Democratic barn was soaked by a cloudburst in the House, and 
can hardly be salvaged at this session. The Brannan plan offers 
a new standard for farm incomes, price supports at 100 per cent 
of that standard for the major crops, direct payments to 
farmers if the market prices of perishable commodities should 
fall below support levels, and production controls to limit 
its cost. The plan’s suggestion of a guaranteed income for one 
section of the community gave more grounds than usual for 
the Republican cries of “ socialism” directed at the Pace Bill, 
which was designed to give a trial run to the Brannan scheme 
for two years. But it was a Democrat, Representative Gore of 
Tennessee, usually an ardent supporter of the Administration, 
who finally submerged the Bill by leading nearly 80 members 
of his party to vote against it, the greatest defection of Demo- 
crats during this Congress and the most surprising, since the 
House had been expected to approve the Brannan plan. 


Mr Gore and his fellow representatives from agricultural 
districts evidently felt that the plan was too complex, too 
expensive and too paternalist to appeal to their rural con- 
stituents. Mr Gore’s alternative to the Pace Bill, accepted with 
enthusiasm by the House, was a continuation of the present 
system of high and fixed price supports for agricultural pro- 
ducts, originally intended for wartime emergencies and 
supposed to expire next December. This system has been 
chiefly responsible for the steady succession of broken records 
in annual output of wheat, cotton and corn, The July crop 
forecast, however, shows that bad weather, bol] weevils and 
grasshoppers are coming to the rescue of the American tax- 
payer and may prevent a new record being achieved this year. 
The weather has saved the wheat farmer from marketing 
quotas, although the less objectionable acreage controls are to 
be applied next season, to reduce the land planted to wheat by 
17 per cent. 


Nevertheless, Mr Gore’s route seems an even more direct 
road t© ruin than does Mr Brannan’s.. Luckily, in the Senate 
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a middle way is being mapped by Senator Anderson, until hy 
year Mr Truman’s Secretary of Agriculture, and Senay 
Aiken, the Republican responsible for the flexible price 
programme which is due, in the present state of the law, t 
come into use in 1950. This programme still has the 

of the big farm organisations and the Administration, whig 
helped to draft it originally, still, secretly prefers it to th 
present extravagant law. But, when seen through politiq! 
spectacles, the Aiken Act looks “cruel and inhuman,” becayy, 
it would allow farm prices to fall sharply as surpluses appear, 
The Senate may decide to raise the floor which the Act pur 
under farm prices while retaining some of its flexibility, in 
theory at least. The House may be forced to accept such, 
compromise, since if the Senate, as seems possible, refuses io 
consider the Gore Bill, the Aiken Act will automatically come 
into Operation in its present unwelcome form. 


o ® t 


How Much Competition? 


Under the wing of two eminent Congressional trus- 
busters, the O'Mahoney Bill to legalise freight absorption and 
the use of delivered prices by businessmen acting independently 
has sped through both Houses, but still awaits the ironing 
out of differences in conference. It is designed to te 
assure businessmen who feared that the Supreme Court 
decisions in the cement and, especially, the rigid conduit case 
outlawed the absorption and averaging of freight costs which 
is a traditional and widespread business practice. The decision 
of a lower court in the rigid conduit case (upheld by the 
Supreme Court only by a 4—4 division) alarmed busines 
particularly, for it held that the mere use of a delivered pricing 
system, with the knowledge that other firms were using it, 
implied the collusion proved in the cement case, and thereby 
violated the anti-trust laws. 


Industries such as steel, which abandoned delivered pricing 
after the cement decison (and when demand was so high that 
consumers could be induced to pay the freight charges them- 
selves), are likely to resume absorbing freight costs where it is 
necessary to fight for orders, but recent increases in freight 
charges will temper their enthusiasm. Any return to @ 
organised system of basing points is, however, remote. The 
Federal Trade Commission, which had a hand in drafting the 
O’Mahoney Bill, believes that it re-states and clarifies, but does 
not change, the law, and that under its provisions the charges 
against both the cement and rigid conduit industries would b 
upheld. The precise legal meaning of “ acting independently” 
may provide the stuff of much litigation. 


* 


What is one businessman’s competition, however, is often 
another’s monopoly. The only real controversy in the debate 
arose because Senator Kefauver and Representative Patman 
felt it dangerously impaired the Robinson-Patman Act. This 
was passed by the friends of small business to prevent the big 
buyer, and especially the chain stores, from securing mor 
favourable treatment than is justified by the lower costs if 
volved in big orders. The fear of the corner groceryman and 
his friends was that the right to absorb freight costs to mee 
competition might become the right to quote a lower price 
one big buyer than to his smaller competitors. Not all the 
efforts of Mr Celler, the chairman of the House Judiciaty 
Committee, could prevent the House from writing in, bY 
117—81, an amendment which provides that industry may 
claim it acted in good faith, to meet a competitor’ S price, 
it absorbed freight costs, if the effect is to lessen competitio! 
substantially. This qualification of its “good faith” defenct 
in anti-trust suits has considerably damped industry's ft 
joicings. 

The O’Mahoney Bill, if it is finally passed, will make * 
permanent amendment to the anti-trust laws, rather thas 
merely provide the moratorium on basing-point prosecutions, 
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which, a few weeks ago, was thought to be all that Congress 
would accept. Its rapid and so far uneventful passage is due to 
the sponsorship of Senator O’Mahoney and Mr Celler, who 
have broken so many lances against the trusts. Indeed, their 
sympathies might have been expected to lie on the other side 
had it not been for the representations of beet-sugar growers 
and the infant chemical industries in Senator O’Mahoney’s 
state of Wyoming and the strong case outlined to Mr Celler by 


the grocery chains. 
* 


How Much Monopoly ? 


Mr Celler is now returning to his first love, in the form 
of a long-term investigation of monopoly and the concentration 
of economic power. It has the President’s warm blessing, and 
hearings have already begun, although its recommendations for 
legislation are not expected before the middle of 1950 or even, 
perhaps, 1951. The inquiry will not retrace the ground covered 
by the TNEC—the famous monopoly investigation before the 
war—but will try to determine whether its conclusions are still 
valid in the light of the vast industrial expansion since then. 
It will also consider whether the anti-trust laws, framed to 
fit an earlier and simpler economic society, are still effective 
today. 

Businessmen have long been clamouring for a rationalisation 
of the anti-trust laws, though they may not be hopeful of 
obtaining it from Mr Celler’s sub-committee. They argue (and 
find some sympathy from at least one member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers) that the anti-trust laws are internally 
contradictory when, with one hand, they attempt to enforce 
competition and, with the other, protect the little businessman 
from its rigours. Recent Supreme Court decisions seem to 
business merely to be compounding the confusion. For 
example, a recent ruling forbidding the Standard Oil Company 
of California from entering into exclusive contracts with its 
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dealers gave the green light to the purchase of new petrol 
stations by the company, a step which, to Justice Douglas at 
least, would do even more damage to competition. 


One of the immediate concerns of Mr Celler’s committee is 
the wisdom of Congress in granting exemption from the anti- 
trust laws to certain industrial groups such as the insurance 
companies (old foes of Mr Celler), the railroads under the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act, and foreign traders under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. The most embarrassing exemption Mr Celler, 
however, would like to pass to the Labour Committee ; it is 
that of the labour unions which, under the Clayton Act, are 
immune to anti-trust action. In 1914 there was no hint that 
by 1949 Mr John L. Lewis, by ordaining a three-day week, 
would be ruling the output, stocks and, eventually, the price 
of coal in a way to arouse the admiring envy even of the 
organisers of the famous price-fixing “Gary dinners” in the 
steel industry. 

Mr Clark, the Attorney-General, and Mr Celler’s first 
witness, had only one fault to find with the anti-trust laws 
themselves. That is the loophole under which a manufacturer, 
now forbidden to buy out his rivals by share purchase when 
the merger lessens competition, can reach the same end by 
acquiring their physical assets. Senator Kefauver and Mr 
Celler have already introduced a Bill plugging up this hole— 
the latest of a series on which Congress, in the past, has refused 
to act. 


What the Department of Justice would like, however, is far 
more stringent penalties and higher fines in anti-trust cases. 
It has not waited for these to launch “one of the most im- 
portant cases in the history of the Sherman Act,” the Bill of 
divorcement against the Du Pont Company, based on its con- 
trol of the two industrial giants, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the US Rubber Company. A new vigorous drive is 
also expected shortly against monopolistic practices in industries 
dominated by three or four concerns. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Politics and Parties in Japan 
(From Our Tokyo Correspondent) 


N confusion, uncertainty and frustration, Japan’s conserva- 
tives—honest and corrupt alike—are groping and intrigu- 
ing for a new political front that will survive the Occupation and 
retain Japanese popular support. No Japanese knows better 
than the Prime Minister, Shigeru Yoshida, who at 71 is the only 
real Japanese leader to emerge since the war, that he is only a 
tubber-stamp for the Occupation—which is to say, for 
Washington. The rdéle, incongruously, suits him. He has the 
superficial flexibility, the quicksilver dissimulation, the ruth- 
less opportunism and yet the roaring Johnsonian impatience 
and honesty of the typical old hand of the formative years 
of the Gaimusho (Foreign Office). The belated policy of 
austerity, which Mr Joseph M. Dodge—unofficially but 
decisively supplanting General MacArthur as his “ financial 
adviser ”—imposed on the Japanese Diet and the Japanese 
people, is precisely the same policy of Oriental regimentation 
and spartan living which Yoshida-san himself would have 
favoured. 


The Prime Minister has been able, in fact, to strengthen the 
foundations and rebuild the structure of Japanese economy 
the hard way, and to appear, while doing so to be only the 
humble bricklayer obeying the instructions of the American 
architects and contractors. As he said at a private farewell 
banquet in honour of the prim, implacable, little American 
banker: “ Mr Dodge, I drink a goodwill toast to you in the 
name of the Japanese Cabinet—but not of the Japanese people. 
The Cabinet welcomes what you have done. But I do not 
think the Japanese people do—or will, for fifty years.” 


Myth of Pro-British Feelings 


It is fashionable to call Yoshida-san pro-British. Like every 
loyal Japanese, he is purely pro-Japanese. A devoted Emperor- 
man, he would have assumed the responsibility for Hirohito’s 
complicity in the war at the expense of the Yoshida neck as 
gladly and as doggedly as General Tojo did. But because he 
has lived in England, because he was Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James from 1936 to 1939, because his son Kenichi is a 
brilliant scholar and a product of Cambridge, because he 
understands the English and appreciates their humour or lack 
of humour in high places, because he smokes cigars, eats well, 
drinks heavily and likes to be called “ the Japanese Churchill,” 
he blandly nourishes the illusion among simple Westerners that 
he is pro-British, in the sense that he would favour Britain 
rather than the United States in a decision on Japanese policy 
involving conflicting British and American sentiments. 
Actually, his policy in such a dilemma would be governed 
pragmatically and solely by what he believed to be the best 
interests of Japan. 


At present, he firmly believes the Dodge-MacArthur policy 
to be the essential and most profitable policy for Japan. As 
he bends and effaces himself for the rubber-stamping of 
Japanese retrenchment and austerity ordinances, decreed by 
the Occupation, he himself heartily endorses them. But he is 
happy to allow the Japanese people to believe that, while the 
voice is the voice of Yoshida-san, the hands are the hands 
of the American atomic conquerors—or rather, democratic 
liberators. Yoshida-san’s real political anxiety—like the anxiety 
of his gyrating rivals among the ill-assorted conservative ranks 
of the Diet—is to tighten and preserve his hold on the nation 
against the wretched flailings of the Socialists and the purpose- 
ful resurgence of the Communists in the clouded days ahead 
when western Occupation may conceivably be relaxed. 





The very name of Yoshida’s party, Democratic-Liberal, js 
symptomatic of the quirks and compromises in Japanese politiq) 
conservative development. It was once called the Liberal Pany, 
tuled at the outset of the Occupation by Ichiro Hatoyama, ; 
war-guilty old hand, who tried to resurrect the ancient “ ideals” 
of the prewar Seiyukai Party, which represented the Mits 
interests, landlords and aristocrats. The Liberal Party differed 
litle then—as it does now—from the slightly less rights 
Party, named in 1946 the Progressives, now the Democrat 
It was led then by the venerable and tired Baron Shidehan, 
who continued, in the same Japanese follow-the-leader fashion, 
the tradition of the Minseito Party, the old prewar rival of th 
Seiyukai. It was favoured by the Mitsubishi and allegedly 
represented commercial, trade and city interests, apologetically 
less samurai-like and faintly more bourgeois than the Seiyuksi 


o 


Result of 1949 Elections 


Hatoyama was belatedly and justifiably purged. Prine 
Fumimaro Konoye iried to help him but took poison to escape 
arrest and execution. Yoshida, who had never been a member 
of the Liberal Party or even a politician, but who had been 
fortunate enough to be arrested by the Japanese police in 194 
for trying to hasten surrender, was thrust forward in a typical 
Japanese compromise to head tie Liberals. The Liberal Pay 
split, many members crossed over to the Progressives, whe 
changed their name to Democrats. In 1948, the Yoshid 
Liberals changed their name in turn to Democratic-Liberak, 
retaining their unofficial policy of “no change in Japants 
hierarchy and tradition,’ and won a smashing victory in th 
1949 elections, under the dictatorial leadership of Yoshida-san, 
with a total of 269 seats in a House of 466 


The Democrats hold only 70 seats ; the unhappy Socialists, 
who had briefly tasted the sweets of minority office under thei 
Presbyterian leader, Tetsu Katayama, who accompanies his 
own hymns on a hand-organ, hold 40 seats, while the Com- 
munists increased their representation, in a dramatic add 
unexpected coup, from four to 35 members. 


Against the wishes of many of his own party, Yashida-san 
pressing vigorously for a merger with the Democrats, whos 
original leader, the ancient Baron Shidehara, is now # 
unpopular and ineffective Speaker of the House, inclined 10 
sleep in his private chamber during the long summer sessiem 
and liable to be replaced very soon. Yoshida-san is persisting 
in this campaign for an alliance with the smaller, milder and 
less reactionary branch of the Japanese conservatives in orde 
to present a stronger front to the Communists now, and? 
united conservative front for the protection of the traditional 
conservative Japanese people when the Occupation 
Yoshida-san also knows that the Socialists may yet rally a8 # 
opposition under a new and energetic leader. 


Middle-of-the-Road Party 


Under the influence of Yoshida-san’s merger temptation, 
the Democrats are showing ail the painful symptoms of # 
sharp party split. One section under Ken Inukai, a handsom 
playboy whose father was assassinated by the army but wh 
was himself purged and then restored by the Occupatioh 
wants to accept Cabinet partnership. The other section, 
the jovial, spadebearded intriguer, Wataru Narahashi, 
hikes to call himself—on the strength of a Sorbonne 
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_“ the Clemenceau of Japan,” wants to form a new conser- 
vative  middle-of-the-road ” party, attracting the many dis- 
satisfied “ moderates ” of Yoshida-san’s Rightist Party and the 
many dissatisfied “ rightists ” of the religious Katayama-san’s 
Socialist Party, uniting them all in a good, solid, God-fearing, 
democratic party for the post-Occupation era. The “ dark 
horse” of Japanese politics is Narahashi-san, who has many 
supporters in influential Occupation circles, Like Inukai-san, 
ne also enjoys the dubious distinction of having been purged 
and un-purged. 

The Communists, led by Sanzo Nosaka, an urbane, Moscow- 
trained intellectual, and the party’s rabble-rousing secretary- 
general, Kyuichi Tokuda, who has spent 18 years in Japanese 
iails, were themselves astonished by their success at the last 
election. Their policy is, of course, geared to extra-parlia- 
mentary activity but they are now energetically adjusting their 
industrial policy to supplementary Diet support. They have 
heen untouched by the crushing series of postwar scandals 
which forced so many of the self-righteous conservatives into 
jail, and they are not unmindful of the fact that if the No. 2 
conservative party, the Democrats, splits over amalgamation 
with the Democratic-Liberals, the strength of the recalcitrant 
Democrats will be reduced to equality with the Communists. 
The Japanese Communist Party, immeasurably enhanced in 
prestige by the Red Chinese victories, has suddenly found 
itself confronted with parliamentary, as well as industrial, 
opportunity. 

But, fundamentally, the great mass of the Japanese people, 
despite General MacArthur’s confident and ringing tributes 
to their new-found perspicacity, appear to remain as backward 
and sluggish politically as they were before the war. It may 
be an over-simplification to crystallise their political outlook in 
the immortal words of the disgruntled Hairy Ainu woman 
in Hokkaido—“What’s the good of democracy if the people you 
vote for don’t get in ? "—but it would certainly be unwise, 
and even dangerous, to pretend that they already understand 
the fundamental responsibilities of adult franchise. 


Paris and Strasbourg 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


TE speeches made during last week’s debate in the National 
Assembly on the bill ratifying the Statute of Europe voiced 
for the most part French belief in the experiment that will be 
made in Strasbourg next month. At the time of the pre- 
Ty negotiations the suggestion was often made in Paris 
that Britain’s heart was not in the promotion of a European 
umon, But, since the signing of the Statute in May, French 
opition seems to have swallowed its earlier disdppointment 
at the reluctance of some other powers to forgo something of 
their sovereignty. At the same time they are maintaining 
their intellectual initiative in the creation of European unity. 


There is little doubt that most Frenchmen would still sub- 
scribe to the view expressed by M. René Courtin, one of the 
best-known protagonists of European union, in October, 1948. 


If every problem has to be settled round the conference table, 
amon of Europe will never be accomplished. The con- 
Vening of meetings, the discussions, the ratifications waste too 
Much time, The economic problems, in particular, involve 
numerous, frequent and complicated decisions which cannot 
await the slow procedure of diplomatic negotiation. The diffi- 
arising from the varying regimes in each country and the 


of economic controls can be surmounted only if a 
new procedure is evolved. 


= the debate in the National Assembly several deputies 
ere indeed impatient of what they considered yet one more 
diplomatic gathering incapable of harmonising Europe’s dis- 
ly ig M. André Philip, whose main emphasis has 
wa¥8 been on the realisation of international socialism, 
Wee nat the sine qua non of a European union was a 
for Tt industries de base, publicly-owned and operating 

benefit of all Europe. To achieve this industrial 
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foundation a real co-ordination of investment was essential. 
And in such matters diplomatic gatherings were impotent. 
The experience of OEEC had shown that the rhythm of 
European union could not be achieved by negotiations between 
experts plus conversations between sovereign states. So far 
the economic result had been the worst of both worlds, since 
at present Europe had neither the advantages of a free trading 
area nor those of a planned economy. Nevertheless, the 
Council of Europe was at least a point of departure, even if 
the Consultative Assembly had no more executive power than 
the States-General convened by Louis XVI in 1789. M. 
Philip was also critical of the rule-whereby the Committee of 
Ministers controlled the Assembly’s agenda. Why, he asked, 
must the schoolboys hold up their hands for the master’s 
permission to speak ? 


Shall Germany be Admitted? 


In spite of trenchant criticisms from several deputies, it 
was none the less generally conceded by all parties favouring a 
union of free Europe that the Statute represented a valuable 
step forward on a necessarily long road, For, even if this 
year’s Council proved to be a “ talking shop,” the talk would 
at least be about the ultimate realities of European life, about 
ideals and ambitions more intimate and tangible than the cold 
generalities of, for instance, the United Nations. M. Alfred 
Coste-Floret, Minister of Overseas France, went so far as to 
say: “The soul of Europe is more important than its body.” 
For him the vital matter was the acceptance by the concert 
of signatory powers of fundamental principles: the rule of law 
and the enjoyment by all persons of human rights and free- 
doms, as stated in Article 3 of the Statute. All this was anterior 
to and, in essence, more weighty than the formation of a 
political bloc. 


Most speakers raised the question of the admission of Ger- 
many to the Council of Europe; to these M. Schuman 
uniformly replied that the matter would not and could not 
be considered until there was a German government. The 
inclusion of Germany is the choice nightmare of current Com- 
munist propaganda. But it is pointed out by more balanced 
people that, granted the Council’s voting procedure and its 
present restricted cempetence, it would be hard for any 
single member-nation to impose its will upon another. In the 
case of Germany it seems rather more probable that its even- 
tual inclusion would render it more susceptible to its neigh- 
bours’ control. 


Perhaps the most significant and immediate result of the 
signing of the Statute is the corresponding gain in Anglo- 
French political harmony. For, the technical operations of 
OEEC and Western Union being excluded from the Stras- 
bourg agenda, it will become possible for the two powers to 
concentrate on a joint attack on the social and cultural 
problems which are at the root of all Europe’s disorders. If 
such a joint effort materialises, it will mark the end of an epoch 
of temperamental incompatibility in the conduct of affairs. So 
long, it now seems, as French intellectual culture was a self- 
contained unit, resting on French prestige and prosperity, it 
was impossible for France to lead a European movement. 


Czech Financial Troubles 


[FROM QUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN PRAGUE] 


IF recent official statements are to be believed the financial 
situation in Czechoslovakia, always good, is now verging on 
the excellent. The new “general tax” is doing all that it was 
expected to do, the nationalised industries are showing hand- 
some profits and there is every possibility of a bumper 
budgetary surplus at the end of the year. 

Judged from the purely people’s democratic standpoint all 
this may well be true because it is quite impossible for any 
one unversed in people’s democratic financial practice to fathom 
the principles on which the nation’s accounts are based. In 
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so far as the General Tax is concerned, however, it seems (at 
any rate to western eyes) to have failed in at least one direction. 
One of its chief objects was to rake in the idle money reposing 
in people’s pockets and thus help to reduce the note issue, 
but according to the returns of the National Bank the amount 
of money in circulation at the end of the first six months of 
the year was roughly the same as in the previous November, 
namely 65,500 milliard crowns—more than eight times the 
prewar average. The new Minister of Finance, Mr Jaroslav 
Kabes, claimed in his address to the Budgetary Committee of 
the National Assembly that in fact “a significant stock of 
goods ” has been created and pointed to “a further release of 
clothing coupons and a substantial cut in Free Market prices ” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA S 
GOLD & FOREIGN ASSETS 
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to have made a profit may continue for quite a while. Acgorg. 
ing to Mr Kabes, the proceeds of the General Tax will aby 
be used “as a means of planning socialist accumulation apg 
the main source covering the requirements of the Five Year 
Plan, particularly investment requirements.” With the crows 
grossly overvalued on the foreign exchange market it is dif. 
cult to see in what other way Czechoslovakia’s trade, patticy. 
larly its foreign trade, can be conducted, but whether th 
methods and their results justify official self-congratulations js 
another story. ‘ 

As the accompanying diagram shows, Czechoslovakia’s gold 
and foreign assets have followed a feverish course of ups and 
downs. The decline between June and August, 1948, was me 
by a steady recovery, reaching its peak last January, 
A loan of $6,000,000 from the International Monetary 
Fund helped them thus far, but since then there has 
92 been a rapid decline in their reserves. The figures 
for the middle of May this year—the latest figures 
available—were the lowest yet recorded. The finan- 
cial crisis of last year has been repeated, and Russi 
has just granted the Czechs a gold Joan in an attemp 
go. —«t© stave off disaster. 


What the future holds in store for the Czechoslovak 
nation can be seen from another remark made by Mr 
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Kabes. While, he said, he did not underestimate th 
economic importance of private savings, he did not 
think such savings should be relied upon as a financial 
basis of the Five-Year Plan. It was “collective 
savings,” he declared, that is savings accumulated 


as proof of this assertion. Actually the clothing coupons were 
long overdue and the cut in Free Market prices was because 
stocks were accumulating owing to the fact that nobody would 
buy at the old prices. 


Meaningless Figures 


In the case of the nationalised industries, the hapless inquirer 
is up against a curtain which if not iron is at any rate imperme- 
able and covered with meaningless figures purporting to be 
the percentage of fulfilment of the Five Yeaz Plan, the 
aim of which in terms of actual output is unknown. Figures of 
absolute output are a closely guarded state secret. So is the 
cost of production. It is not even certain what the percentage 
figures really represent though there is reason to believe that 
they are sometimes arrived at by dividing the actual output by 
the number of workers and comparing this with the rate of 
output per worker required in the Plan. Exactly what a figure 
so calculated is intended to convey is not clear. 


It is equally difficult to find out whether the industries are 
making a profit. Thus the same motor car may be sold at 
say, Kcs. 100,000 to Poland and Kcs. 50,000 to the Netherlands 
compared with probably Kcs. 300,000 on the home market. 
Prices to the Soviet Union are invariably well below the cost 
of production, but so they generally are to any country able 
and willing to supply the raw material of which Czecho- 
slovakia’s need is growing really desperate. In such circum- 
stances it is to be supposed that the selling price of most 
exported articles is well below the estimated cost of production. 
Yet on paper, the foreign trade figures show a small favourable 
balance. This is easily achieved if the figures are not based on 
the selling price but on cost of production because whenever 
a nationalised industry concerned makes a loss it simply goes 
to the bank, which in turn asks the National Bank on its behalf 
for an advance from the industrial investment fund which still 
has at its disposal vast sums from confiscated property. When 
these reserves are exhausted, it will presumably be the turn of 
other kinds of private property—private houses for example— 
to be confiscated, so it is evident that the process of taking 
money from one pocket in order that another pocket can claim 





by way of taxation, which was one of the main 
instruments of financial planning. In other words, 
the individual income-earner is to be turned into a kind of 
industria] “ Kolkhoznik” whose main task is to supply the 
wherewithal to build up a collective industry in which he has 
far less say even than the individual member of a collective 
farm. No wonder that faces in Czechoslovakia today are longet 
than in almost any country. 


New Deal for Italy’s 
Taxpayers 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


SiGNOR DE GaspPERI’s Government has announced, in gener 
outline, a fiscal reform which will mean a revolution in th 
century-old traditions of disingenuous dealing between the 
taxpayer and the fiscal authority. Direct taxation at preseit 
provides some 35 per cent of budgetary revenues. The pr 
posal of Signor Vanoni, Minister of Finance, which appeals 
to aim at a just distribution of direct taxation, rather than at 
a bigger total yield, is that taxpayers shall make an honest 
return of their incomes beginning in 1950. The age-old prt 
sumption in Italy is that returns, when they are made at all, 
tell only a fraction of the facts. The structure of taxation # 
adjusted accordingly, and the man who makes a true retum 
is not admired for his honesty but pitied for not knowing the 
rules of the game. 


Professor (now President) Luigi Einaudi the foremost 
authority in the country on taxation—he was born the son of 4 
Piedmontese tax collector at a time when this was practically 4 
family business—in an almost poignant booklet against slap- 
dash schemes for a capital levy published in 1945, wrote: 


The law itself promotes fraud. If the present laws welt 
observed .. . income tax, succession duties, stamp tax, 
tration and consumption taxes, taken together would 
absorb proportions of the citizen’s income rising from 30 Pp 
cent to 200 per cent or more. . . . The law is violated becau® 
it is ridiculous. 
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The practice of gentle violation extends to such imposts as 
the registration tax on leases. Besides the true lease, a con- 
yentional lease at a much lower figure is habitually drawn up 
for registration, thus reducing the registration fee to perhaps 
one-third and the landlord’s tax liability to a “ reasonable ” 

It is this almost honest presumption by the Italian 
citizen that the fiscal laws are intended to be watered down 
on the average by a ratio of abour one in three—with wide 
variations on either side due to differing visibiliry of the 
sources of income—which makes Signor Vanoni’s project 
appear audacious and even perilous. Signor Vanoni offers 
the taxpayer—as a counterpart for his novel obligation to 
alt the truth—a drastic scaling down of tax rates, together 
with some indulgence for the past evasions which will come 
to light through the much stricter system of scrutiny now to 
be instituted. That this new deal will really inaugurate a 
change of deeply rooted habits is a hope which masters of 
Italian fiscal lore regard with trepidant anxiety. The question 
is whether the present travailed time is suitable for upsetting 
the equilibrium provided by a time-honoured ritual of grey, if 
not actually white, lies. If the Government proceeds to carry 
through the fiscal reform with the celerity foreshadowed by the 
Finance Minister it will be showing a militant spirit that bodes 
ill for the continuance of the happy-go-lucky atmosphere of 
post-Fascist Italy The citizen’s side of the bargain, the making 
of a truthful return is, in fact, to come into operation next 
March. 


There is no single income tax in Italy. Incomes are classi- 
fied in four main categories (land rents; building rents; 
ricchezza mobile—itself subdivided into return on investments, 
business incomes, professional incomes, salaries, and wages ; 
and income) which are taxed at flat rates, differing for each 
category. On top of these comes the “complementary” in- 
come tax assessed upon personal incomes. There follow a 
series of minor direct taxes including a postwar capital levy 
which is payable by instalments and which has scarcely got 
under way. The theoretical total incidence of direct taxation 
upon single incomes is, in Italy, a subject of abstruse learned 
inquiry. One calculation gives the following theoretical 
incidence upon incomes of 1,000,000 lire (at present less 
than £500): for a landowner, 76 per cent, a farmer 45 per 
cent, shopkeeper 47 per cent, professional man 38} per cent 
(no account taken of capital levy). 


Inducements to Honesty 


A sidelight on the realities of the situation is afforded by 
the details of Minister Vanoni’s reform proposals. The follow- 
ing are the main sections of his proposed Bill. (1) It will be 
obligatory for citizens from March next to make an income 
fax return. (This obligation, the Minister points out, already 
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exists ‘in theory but has widely fallen into desuetude. Hence- 
forth the citizen’s silence will no longer be accepted 4s signi- 
fying: “No change in my situation since last year.”) (2) The 
flat-rate income taxes will be payable only on the excess of 
incomes over a tax-free base. Some instances are given of 
the effect of this: on a business income of 500,000 lire the 
tax will be 9} per cent, and on one of a 1,000,000 lire it will be 
13 per cent as against the present 18 per cent flat rate. The 
“complementary ” tax on an income of 1,000,000 lire will be 
still more sharply reduced from 12} per cent to 34 per cent ; 
on one of 5,000,000, the reduction is from 35} per cent 
to 8 per cent; and on fifty million from 735 per cent to 
22} per cent. These slashes (which at present are proposed 
tentatively) show how far the state is preparing to abate its 
nominal demands in order to get sincerity into the system. 
In connection with the huge abatements for large incomes it 
may be mentioned that (as reported during the Brusadelli 
scandal in the authoritative La Stampa) only one individual 
in the enormously wealthy city of Milan last year made.a 
return acknowledging capital assets of over 300 million lire 
(say £150,000). The newspaper suggested that the present 
assessments for taxation of the very rich bear the ratio of one 
to ten of their true incomes. (3) Taxes will be paid currently 
on the basis of the taxpayer’s returns subject to a periodic 
investigation of his affairs which will come round once in four 
years for each taxpayer. (4) Imprisonment is the penalty for 
those making false returns and also—a revealing provision— 
“for the organisers of propaganda against tax collection.” 

Regarding evasions in the past, if a taxpayer is found to 
have understated his income by no more than a given percen- 
tage (50 per cent is tentatively suggested) he will not be asked 
to make good the deficiency. In other cases arrears may be 
payable by instalments in three years. The Vanoni project 
concludes by a scheme for tightening up the 8 per cent general 
tax on business transactions, and abolishes some minor sup- 
plementary income taxes 


There is probably no other country in Europe where 
reforming enterprise must expect to encounter such wide- 
spread and refined resistance as in Italy. Giovanni Giolitt, 
Italy’s greatest bureaucrat, recalled in his Memoirs how, late 
in the 19th century, an important Sicilian municipality which 
had defaulted on its payments to the state, was registered by 
the police as “missing and untraceable.” Resistance in 1950 
may be expected to take less totalitarian forms, but Omerta 
(human solidarity against authority) is not solely a Sicilian 
ideal of sane and proper behaviour. The ideal is widespread 
enough elsewhere in Italy to render the present Government's 
programme of fiscal “ moralisation ” dramatic and heroic. 





Spotlighting Waste 


Administrative costs rise imperceptibly, 
but steadily. Every unnecessary record, 
every needless clerical operation pushes 
costs up. Our new booklet “500 Un- 
hecessary Miles’’ tells how we can help 
you to get them down. Why not write 

f a copy? Consultancy Division, 
Remington Rand Ltd., Dept. 3, Common- 
Wealth House, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 













“ Cholmondeley looks 
pleased with life!” 

* Of course. he’s booked 

his holiday at Burgh Island.” 


Guests can be met a 
Plymouth North Road Station 


Musirated brochure and erms from 
Residen Manager. 


Burgh Island 


Hotel 
Bigbury Bay, South Devon | 
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The Finnish Socialists’ 
First Year 


THE dismissal at the end of June of the Communist Director- 
General of the State Broadcasting Corporation and the devalua- 
tion of the Finnmark from 547 to 643.8 to the £ as from July 5th 
provide, each in their respective spheres, apt examples of 
the policy of the Finnish Social Democrats during their 
year of office. It has been a year of hard but solid achieve- 
ment, of positions precariously held, of virile party politics and 
growing economic difficulties. Challenged and almost defeated 
on two occasions the Social Democrats, whose position with 
only 54 seats in a Diet of 200 compared with the Agrarians’ 
56 is not strong, remain tiumphant and confident. Their 
success in scotching at every turn the ineffectual maneeuvres of 
the downcast loca] Communists 1s both the measure and, to 
some extent, the foundation of this confidence. For as long as 
they succeed in this they will receive the staunch support of 
many Finns who are opposed to Socialist measures generally. 


Paradoxically, it may be this very fact that will bring their 
minority regime to an end. For, as the country’s position 
has improved in the last year, the right-wing parties who, if 
they were united, could contro] the Diet, have become increas- 
ingly resentful of the credit accruing to their opponents’ 
handling of affairs. The stubborn factionalism of Finnish 
politics is reviving as the Opposition parties try to regain the 
ground they believe they have lost, and, in an atmosphere of 
increased confidence, they are prepared to run the risk of 
replacing the present one-party Government by a coalition in 
which the Communists would have to share. So far, by the 
wrong tone and timing of their attacks, the Opposition has 
enabled the Government to turn debates which were ostensibly 
on economic issues into votes of confidence on the Communist 
issue and thus to gain non-Socialist support. 

Yet there is no doubt that Finland’s economic situation has 
deteriorated in recent months. Prices for both timber and 
paper are dropping. In the first five months of 1949 only 
34,700 tons of paper were exported compared with 50,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Some mills have 
been closed for up to two months already. In others the 
machinery is idle for more than half the week. Stocks are 
too high and prices too low. The production of cardboard 
tells a similar tale. Whereas in the first five months of 1948 
the mills were working at 92 per cent of their capacity, in the 
first five months of this year they ran at only 74 per cent. 
This is a very serious position for a country which relies on 
timber and timber products for more than go per cent of its 
total exports. 





The Economist reprinted 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation proposes that back numbers of The Economist 
from 1939 to 1945 shall be reproduced by photo-lithography 
for sale at 1/- per copy. It will, however, be necessary to 
have a minimum of 100 orders for any one issue. 


It is also proposed that issues before 1939 shall be micro- 
filmed ; the cost of this will depend on the number of pages 
in the issues concerned. 


Those who wish to obtain sets of The Economist tor these 
years, or single issues. should not address their inquiries to 
The Economist, but to : 


UNESCO 
Clearing House for Periodical Reproduction, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris, 16. 
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More People on Less Land 


The situation is reflected in the rising unemployment 
Although the contraction of the market for forest-producty 
has contributed to this, the prime cause appears to be. the 
great reduction in the cutting of wood for fuel. M 
the completion of much work on the building of new power 
stations, the expansion of the reparations industries and the 
construction of homes for refugees have all played their part 
At the end of March over 50,000 men were unemployed and 
large sums were voted to providing relief or employment op 
public works. In subsequent months there has been a decline, 
but the figures are still above normal. Interested departments 
are reported to have been instructed to prepare plans for 
public works against seasonal unemployment next autumn 
But a more serious aspect is that this increased unemploymem 
probably represents the real effect on the labour market of 
the changes brought by the war. The most important of thes 
is that the main increase in population—Finland’s population 
increased by over 200,000 from 1938 to 1948—is in the fores 
districts but, because so much good forest was ceded to Russia, 
lumbering offers less opportunities for work than before the 
war. In such circumstances it is more than ever important 
io maintain a satisfactory rate of exports. 


Dependence on America 


The classic way to achieve this would be by devaluation 
and the lowering of production costs. The Americans have 
a large part to plav in both. For a main aim of decreasing 
export prices for any western country now is to increase its 
American sales. And the lowering of production costs in Fin- 
Jand is largely dependent on the quick supply of machinery 
from the United States. The labour component in the cost 
of the log at the mill, which is the basis of all price calculations 
in the forest industry, has risen from 4o per cent before the 
war to over 70 per cent today. It is politically impossible 
to cut this sufficiently to have a permanent effect on prices. 
Increased mechanisation is therefore the remedy. The remedy 
must be applied while prices are high enough to support it 
But prices are falling, and the Finnish forest industry has not 
completed—indeed it has not really begun—its programme of 
mechanisation. 


Help From America 


It was therefore no surprise when the able young governor 
of the Bank of Finland, Mr Tuomioja, set off for Washington 
at the beginning of June to discuss Finland’s dollar shortage 
and compensation for the ten Finnish ships sunk during the 
war after seizure by America. It was a surprise, however, when 
some three weeks ago the devaluation of the Finnmark, so often 
rumoured and as often denied, was announced. For the 
economic committee under Mr Tuomioja’s chairmanship, 
which was appointed by the Government to draft a short-term 
economic programme, had advised against this step when it 
reported at the end of June. 


In general, in many small ways conditions in Finland aft 
improving. Savings are increasing ; the production of home 
industries rises steadily; the cost of living is stable 
Ironically this is largely due to the greater capacily 
made available for the manufacture of consumer geod 
by decreasing Russian demands for reparations. 
balance of reparations due at the beginning of the repafe 
tions year which ended on July 1st was halved by value just 
before the general elections last year. But the full delivery of 
those types of goods which cost Finland most in terms 
productive effort—electrical equipment, machinery, spec 
ships and so forth—is still required. Nevertheless, when al 
reparations are paid ip 1952, a valuable increase in productive 
capacity will be available for Finland’s own use. This is 4 
bright spot in all the sombre calculations of the present, eve 
though its brightness may be somewhat dimmed by the difficul 
ties of converting this surplus industry. 
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No need to stress the vital importance of coal — of 


getting as much as possible and using it with the 
highest efficiency. Simon engineering helps to make 
coal do its utmost in the service of mankind. 
Simon-Carves coal washeries take out the dirt. 
Simon-Carves coke ovens produce coke and gas for 
the steelworks, the foundry, the chemical industry, 
the domestic market. Simon-Carves by-product 
recovery and refining plants deliver the tar, ammonia, 
ammonium sulphate, benzole, and so forth, which 
with their many derivatives are used in almost 
countless industrial processes. Getting the best out 
of coal, one of the principal sources of the world’s 
wealth, has been a Simon speciality for nearly 


seventy years. 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
oup serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 


HENRY SIMON LTD zz 
“CARVES LTO } 


HANDLING | 
Encneene LING SIMON’ 







ENGINEERING] Fy MESOLES LTO 
Nel-lellly) TURBINE CEARS LTO 
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50th 
Prague International 
Trade Fair 


All Information from 
the Hon. Representative 
for the U.K. : 


BRITISH-CZECHO- 
SLOVAK CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 


46, Seymour Street, 
London, W.1. Tels 
AMBassador 1801. 




















E, very power station has its batteries. That will always 
be so, no matter what future source of energy may generate the main 
supply. For switchgear operation, emergency lighting, fire-fighting equip- 
ment and other auxiliary services, batteries are essential: for only in a 
battery can eleetrical power be stored against an emergency. In power 
Stations all over the world batteries made by The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company are at work or are being installed. Over 50 years’ experience of 
battery design and manufacture goes into every Chloride, Exide or Exide- 
Ironclad battery. They are batteries 
men have learnt to trust. 










THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
ExideWorks, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Salvation By Commodity Schemes ? 


FTER the dollar and sterling area talks, and the two-day 

debate on the economic situation, the atmosphere of 
crisis has perceptibly lifted. This easing of tension is not 
justified by the tangible results, which are limited to cuts 
in British and sterling area imports from dollar sources 
and may produce a saving in the dollar expenditure of the 
sterling area as a whole of perhaps £175 million. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has himself admitted, cuts in 
dollar imports represent a purely negative approach to the 
problem. But positive approaches towards its solution did 
not emerge from the discussions, and they will remain 
obscure until the Ministers mect for their discussions in 
Washington next month. 


There are signs, nevertheless, that British official opinion 
is toying with the possibility of drawing the United States 
into a series of commodity agreements, the main purpose 
of which would be to offer the typical colonial products 
of the sterling area an assured market in the United States— 
both in terms of quantities and of prices. There has been 
no official statement on these lines, but there have been 
several pointed hints. For example, the Chancellor has 
emphasised that although the acceleration of the dollar drain 
followed a fall in British exports to the United States, its 
main cause was the fall in dollar earnings from the sale of 
primary products. These earnings were almost halved 
between the first and second quarters of this year and buyers 
were holding off the market in the hope that prices would 
fall further. His further observations are worth quoting, for 
they clearly suggest the new line of approach: 


This is a normal feature of a decline in trade and it is, 
of course, the very danger against which such an arrange- 
ment as the International Wheat Agreement is aimed. In- 
deed, it was to promote stability in the primary commodity 
markets of the world and to avoid the special difficulties 
which beset the trade in primary commodities when supply 
and demand get out of balance that a whole chapter on 
this subject was included in the draft ITO charter. This 
is obviously one of the fields in which countries of the world 
should re-examine the possibilities and come to some agree- 
ment upon the remedial action to be taken so as to enable 
them in their pledge to provide full employment. 

There could hardly be a clearer hint that the British Govern- 
ment will propose at Washington a series of international 
commodity agreements for primary products such as rubber, 
tin, cocoa, and wool. 


Last week, as if in fulfilment of the Chancellor’s wish, the 


British delegation to the Tariff and Trade Conference at 
Annecy proposed that Chapter 6 of the international trade 


charter (this chapter deals with international control of | 


primary products) should be brought into effect indepen- 
dently of the whole charter. The proposal was supported by 
France, but opposed by the United States, which has hitherto 
supported international commodity agreements. A working 
party was set up to examine the proposal and its report is now 
awaited. This episode illustrates a profound change of atti- 
ude on the part of the British Government towards com- 


modity agreements. As recently as the wheat conference 
earlier this year, Britain was by no means a whole-hearted 
supporter of international control of commodities. Now, 
because of the dollar crisis, the Government seems to have 
concluded that Britain’s interests have changed from those 
of a consuming country interested in cheap supplies to those 
of a primary producer concerned with high prices and a 
stable demand. 


This change seems to be based on two assumptions. The 
first is that production costs in Britain cannot be reduced 
very much or very quickly. Hence the only way for the 
sterling area to maintain its dollar earnings is by stabilising 
the sales and the prices of those primary products which it 
exports to dollar countries. The second assumption, presu- 
mably, is that multilateral trade cannot be achieved for many 
years, which may well be a realistic estimate. 


These new suggestions for commodity agreements may be 
the logical outcome of Britain’s economic dilemma. But it is 
important to ask the question whether, and on what con- 
ditions, they might succeed. The accompanying table shows 
the importance of primary products as dollar earners for the 
sterling area. It is based on the value of exports from sterling 
area countries to the United States and Canada. Last year, 
rubber was the main dollar earner, followed fairly closely by 
jute and then in order by wool, cocoa, tin and tea. The dollar 
proceeds from several of these commodities were already 
falling before the end of last year. Cocoa fell sharply in 
October to less than half its previous high price. Rubber 
and tea prices had also passed their peaks. Woo! prices 
have been fairly stable, but jute showed signs of weaknéss 
last February. The price of tin was fixed under contract 
until June, and has been kept at that level since. 


The decline in dollar earnings from these commodities has 
been sharp. Rubber, tin, cocoa and wool earned about 
$120 million in the first quarter of this year ; in the second 
quarter these earnings were halved. The fall reflected 
something more than a fall in prices. American purchases 
of these commodities fell abruptly, and in some cases they 
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ceased ili Throughout t the first half of this year, the 
US Bureau of Federal Supply had no funds to continue its 
stockpiling programme. The fall in cocoa purchases is 4 
direct consequence of a decline in boom demand which 
drove the price to fantastic heights soon after the war ended. 
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This decline was a signal for manufacturers to reduce their 
stocks and to avoid any long-term commitments in the com- 
modity markets. Again, although natural rubber now costs 
less than general purpose synthetic rubber, consumption of 
natural rubber in the United States has not been stimulated. 


Accurate diagnosis of the causes of the fall in dollar earn- 
ings from primary products is essential, for on it depends the 
devising of a form of commodity agreement which could be 
relied upon to safeguard the sterling area from a repetition 
of its experience during the first half of this year. It is possible 
to distinguish three different types of commodity agreement, 
which at one time or another have been either discussed or 
put into operation. The first may be called the “ multilateral 
contract,” of which the best example is the new wheat agree- 
ment. This type of agreement fixes maximum and minimum 
price limits for each season ; it requires producers to export 
specified quantities when market prices reach a maximum 
point, while consuming countries undertake to import speci- 
fied quantities when prices reach the lower limit. (These 
quantities, incidentally, are only half of the world trade in 
wheat.) Such an agreement avoids any control over pro- 
duction or trade in the particular commodity and leaves the 
market free, except that the obligations of exporting and 
importing countries come into effect when prices reach the 
higher or lower limits which have been agreed. 


* 


The second type of agreement is the prewar “ restriction 
scheme.” This is basically a producers’ agreement. In the 
typical agreement of this kind, the producing countries agree 
te restrict their exports or their output each year to a given 
percentage of a datum period. The percentage is deter- 
mined by a controlling committee on which there is usually 
a governmental voice. In such a scheme, there need be no 
direct control of prices, and the market in the particular 
commodity can operate freely, within the limitations imposed 
upon supplies. Restrictive schemes of this kind existed 
before the war for tin, rubber, sugar, tea and coffee. A third 
type of scheme is the “ buffer stocks scheme.” This would 
fix a maximum and a minimum price each season. When 
the price was at the minimum level, the controlling authority 
would buy all surplus output and hold it off the market until 
the price had recovered to the maximum limit. A scheme of 
this sort involves no control of production or exports ; but 
it does involve great difficulties of finance and administration. 


All three types of agreements come under what the draft 
charter of the International Trade Organisation calls “ com- 
modity control agreements.” These are defined as agree- 
ments which may involve 
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(a) the regulation of production or the quantitative control 

of exports or imports of a primary commodity and which 

has the purpose or might have the effect of reducing, or pre- 

venting an increase in, the production of, or trade in, that 

commodity ; or (b) the regulation of prices. 
The ITO charter lays down certain principles for such 
agreements. Both producer and consumer interests must be 
equally represented in voting power; any country may 
attend the conference whether it is a member of ITO or not ; 
full publicity must be given to any proposed agreement. 
There are also conditions that normal world requirements 
must be met and that the price limits must be satisfactory 
to both producer and consumer. In fact, any new agreement 
would have all the safeguards written into it which have been 
included in the wheat agreement. 

If the British suggestion of commodity agreements is pur- 
sued, and if it meets a favourable reception in Washington, 
the next step would be a series of commodity conferences 
at which all major producing and consuming countries would 
be represented. It is at this stage that divergent opinions 
would quickly arise. In any case, reactions in the United 
States are likely to remain uncertain for some time to come. 
There was American opposition to the British proposal on 
Chapter 6 at Annecy, but that may have been due to proce- 
dural considerations, In principle, America ought not to 
oppose commodity schemes. It championed the wheat agree- 
ment and would presumably not object to similar schemes 
for other commodities which it exports on a large scale. 
The United States has also been supporting domestic farm 
prices for some fifteen years or more, and although before 
the war its price support policy had only limited reper- 
cussions on international trade, since the war it has been 
important, and has often worked to the disadvantage of coun- 
tries which had to buy farm products from the United States. 

So far, however, the United States has solidly opposed 
any international control of those commodities which it must 
import, such as rubber and tin. In the case of tin, admit- 
tedly, America has seemed willing to accept the majority 
decision of producers and consumers provided that any 
scheme which is introduced allows for increased production. 
Negotiations for each commodity will obviously have to be 
conducted between consumers and producers and they will 
differ from commodity to commodity. To get the United 
states to accept international control of colonial products from 
the sterling area Britain would undoubtedly have to accept 
international control of primary commodities from the 
dollar area. When the discussion turns to rubber, the whole 
question of American synthetic production will have to be 
reviewed, as well as American stockpiling requirements. 

Even if Chapter 6 of the draft charter could be brought 
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into force independently, months of hard discussion would 
be necessary to work out the details of the various 
schemes. The wheat agreement provides a formal frame- 
work which could be used in othe: schemes, but it could not 
be applied indiscriminately to all commodities. It would be 
difficult to adapt it for wool, for example, because there are 
so many types and qualities. All wool coming into the world 
market would have to be appraised and classified, as is 
already being done for dominion wools. Price differentials 
between the various types of wool vary quite considerably 
during the season; any agreement would have to make 
accommodation for these fluctuations. “The multilateral 
contract” is likely to work best for commodities where basic 
demand is relatively stable over a vetiod of years—in other 
words, for the staple foodstuffs. But for raw materials, the 
demand for which is conditioned by industrial activity, 
countries could hardly be expected to commit themselves 
to purchase a given quantity each year, at a g.ven price or 
within given price limits, unless they were convinced that 
industrial activity would remain reasonably stable. If world 
consumption of raw materials was to fall even by 10 per 
cent, no market could be expected to finance the carrying 
of the resulting surplus. The participating governments 
would have to intervene, and immediately the freedom of 
the market would be restricted. For raw materials, there- 
fore, the “ restriction scheme” would be the most appro- 
priate—perhaps “least inappropriate” would be more 
accurate—even though it would not have the full advantage 
of the multilateral contract with its formal security of both 
purchases and price. But any scheme which involves agree- 
ment on price schedules will present a thorny problem. Will 
prices be based on the present levels, or on the peak 
prices of a year ago, or on conjectures of the level of prices 
which might have obtained in a free market, or on the costs 
of the marginal producers ? There will be fruitful sources 
of dispute ; the negotiations will develop into a political 
contest, and they will be closely watched and candidly 
reported in America. 


« 


NSTITUTIONS continually change their nature and 
purpose. Goldsmiths become note-issuing banks ; 
a group meeting in a coffee house becomes a great insurance 
institution ; the Crown has changed its functions completely, 
by a long series of changes which seemed to be of only 
limited significance when they took piace. In a much shorter 
time, a considerable change has occurred in the nature of 
joint stock companies and the rights of shareholders. This 
process is far from complete, and its consequences are still 
not widely appreciated. They can be summed up in the 
dogmatic statement that the original conception of the joint 
stock company is no longer valid. 


Joint stock was originally conceived as a means of carry- 
ing on a large-scale and continuous joint venture in which the 
separate legal status of the company existed merely for 
convenience and did not affect the intrinsic nature of pro- 
prietorship and the member’s rights to their appropriate 
parts of capital and revenue. In the course of a century, the 
company has become not merely legally separate, but 
also economically separate. In this change, Government, 
directors, and shareholders themselves have all had a share. 


The original purpose of joint stock organisation was that 
people might pool their resources to establish an undertaking 
which no single person or ordinary partnership could finance. 

nmediately, management had to be delegated to a beard 


The Modern 
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But, when all these troubles are surmounted, what contri. 
bution would a series of such schemes make to the sterlj 
area’s dollar supplics ? Even when detailed proposals were 
made, this question could not be answered at all Precisely, 
And beyond that, commodity schemes could not help the ster. 
ling area within six or perhaps even twelve months—the most 
critical period which it has to face with dwindling gold and 
dollar reserves—for it would take that time to put any agree. 
ments which were reached into operation. They might 
the sterling area in the medium run—-say, two to three years 
—but this help would probably be at the expense of long-term 
advantages. The fundamental difficulty is that the various 
maladjustments which afflict the world cannot be rectified 
by a series of rigid marketing schemes for primary com- 
modities. There is no guarantee that the producing and 
consuming countries will pursue similar internal policies, 
and there is even less guarantee that the existence of com- 
modity agreements will more or less force them to do so. To 
stabilise the supplies or the prices of individual commodities 
is not sufficient; some co-ordinating agency is needed to 
ensure that the prices of different commodities are reasonably 
related to each other. But what does “ reasonable relation- 
ship ” mean in a world where scientific development is bring- 
ing out new materials and new applications for old materials? 

At best, commodity schemes might confer on Britain and 
the sterling area a guaranteed market for certain primary 
products for a period at relatively stable prices. In return, 
Britain would be committing itself to a system which would 
maintain high prices for raw materials and foodstuffs. In 
other words, Britain’s interests as a great manufacturing 
nation would be subordinated to the interests of the sterling 
area as a seller of primary products to the dollar market. On 
the face of it, this seems a gamble, which might bring in its 
train serious economic difficulties in the years to come, 
Before it is undertaken, its permanent advantages to the 
British people and to the peoples of the sterling area would 
need to be demonstrated beyond any power of disproof. 


Shareholder 


because direct control by a large body of shareholders was 
impracticable. Initiative generally came from a_ small 
group of men who promoted a company, raised capital from 
shareholders, and assumed the direction of the company 
themselves. It would appear to be fundamental to this form 
of enterprise that the shareholders, who are the risk bearers, 
are entitled, in a commercial sense, to the profits, subject to 
the practical fact that the division of ownership and control 
necessitates some restriction on their immediate legal rights, 
and justifies the directors in some latitude of decision about 
the dividends which can reasonably be paid. This practical 
restriction on the sharcholders’ rights to profits 
earned was, however, originally conceived in his own long- 
term interest, and does not in itself involve any distinc- 
tion between the company and its proprietors. In theory, 
a limited company exists for its shareholders ; subject 
to reasonable safeguards for the rights of others, it should 
properly carry on its business as a species of large partner- 
ship in which the relations between the company and its 
members would be their private concern. In practice, how- 
ever, this is far from being true under modern conditions. 
It is worth examining, in the comparative leisure of a holiday 
week-end, some of the factors which underly this separation 
of interest between a company and its sharcholders. 

The first point relates to the distribution of profits. 
The. present Government considers it right to interfere 
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(though informally and without statutory authority) in the 
distribution of profits to shareholders. The old-fashioned 
view was that the common pool of profits “ really ” belonged 
to shareholders ; whether they received it as dividends or 
left it in the pool was a matter between them and their 
elected agents, the directors, and concerned no one else. 
But the responsibility for dividend limitation cannot be 
put wholly on the Government, for some directors practised 
dividend restriction long before the Government thought 
of it. In doing so, they mentally segregated the company 
from its shareholders. Once capital is raised, it is easy for 
management to slip into the idea of regarding members of 
the company as “ lenders” who ought to be satisfied with a 
more or less fixed rate of dividend. 


* 


A second factor is the incidence of present-day taxation. 
Companies are liable to Profits Tax; partnerships and 
individuals in trade are not. This liability to Profits Tax is 
the price which a trader or partnership has now to pay for 
the benefit of incorporation and limitation of personal lia- 
bility for capital. It has been enough to make some Stock 
Exchange firms, which had recently turned themselves into 
companies, to go into reverse and become partnerships once 
again. There are two associated differences between the 
incidence of tax on a company and on an unincorporatd 
business—which may be equivalent in size, capital, number 
of proprietors, and level of earnings. One is that, for Income 
Tax purposes, earned income relief is given on a share of 
partnership profits, but not on dividends from a company. 
It is common practice for private companies to meet this 
point by putting up directors’ remuneration to give them 
maximum earned income relief ; but this is not always con- 
venient. The second point is the Revenue’s power to exact 
Surtax on profits retained on an unreasonable scale by 
private companies. This is an optional power, and the 
enactment of extra charge on distributed profits has proved 
rather an embarrassment in Surtax administration. The 
extra 1§ per cent Profits Tax on distributed profits clearly 
aims at discouraging distribution of profits. But the power 
to levy Surtax on private companies in respect of their 
undistributed profits is an encouragement to distribute. 


A further point arises in the way that this levy of 15 per 
cent on dividends, in addition to the 10 per cent on profits, 
is governed by statute. Profits Tax is defined as being 25 
Per cent on profits, and “ non-distribution relief” is granted 
on such profits as are retained. If a company truly belongs 
to its shareholders, then the decisions which the latter take 
about passing cash from themselves as a whole to them- 
selves as individuals should strictly be no business of the 
Government. It may be legitimate to tax the profits of 
companies on a scale equivalent to taxes on other forms of 
Icome, and to allow some discrimination between earned 
and unearned income. It is also expedient and economical 
t0 tax profits at source and not to wait until the profits reach 
the shareholders. But an extra tax on dividends involves 
the assumption that shareholders are not ultimately entitled 
to all the benefits of trading, and that incorporation has given 
the state some proprietorial rights in companies. 

A wider question arises from the way in which companies 
false their capital. To raise capital cheaply, the securities 
Must be marketable ; and because they are marketable, share- 

ers have gradually lowered their status as proprietors. 

muity to transfer securities—and the attraction of specu- 
ave operations as a means of producing tax free income— 
undermined the average shareholder’s interest in the 
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long-term prospects of his company. He has the escape 
of selling out if the long-term prospects seem likely to 
deteriorate. To a new purchaser of shares on the market, 
such long-term prospects are not necessarily important ; 
he may be interested merely in the prospect of some im- 
provement in the price, irrespective of whether it could be 
justified by current or future earnings. The speculative 
investor is interested in changes in earnings and prospects, 
rather than in earnings and prospects themselves. Indeed, 
today it is almost true to say that it is merely changes in 
future dividends which count. The directors’ willingness 
to distribute profits is more important than their capacity 
to produce them. In the ordinary calculus of the market, 
the possibility that company A might increase its dividend 
from 8 per cent to 10 per cent, though its earnings are 
unchanged at 12 per cent, is of more interest than the decision 
of company B to maintain its dividend at 6 per cent, even 
though earnings have increased from 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent. 


Of course the “ genuine investor” still exists. He is a 
person more concerned with long-term returns and security 
than with short-term stock market operations. Unfortu- 
nately, he is usually content to sit back so long as he con- 
tinues to receive a fixed dividend which justifies the price 
he paid for his shares. His attendances at general meetings 
are rare; he is likely to go to those of companies which 
have let him down by cutting dividends (through circum- 
stances which may not be the fault of the directors) ; but 
he usually sees no reason to go to the meetings of companies 
whose earnings are much higher than when he bought his 
shares but whose dividends have not increased. So long 
as the reward for guessing correctly about changes in 
prospects is more attractive than the reward for a correct 
assessment of the long-term prospects themselves, the 
encouragement which the new Companies Act should give 
to shareholders to study the affairs of “their” companies 
will be limited. And the promise—or is it the threat ?—of 
some greater interest by the Board of Trade in company 
affairs cannot be a substitute for the interest of shareholder. 


Perhaps the most obvious case of distinction between a 
company and its members is to be found in the method of 
compensation under recent nationalisation schemes. Com- 
pulsory acquisition, unless it is to become expropriation, 
involves the payment of compensation assessed by reference 
to the value of property or businesses taken over. It is easy 
to demonstrate that the Stock Exchange prices of securities 
are by no means equivalent to the values of the undertakings 
represented by the securities. These schemes have made 
no attempt to consider the value of “ railway undertakings,” 
or of “iron and steel undertakings.” Compensation by 
reference to the real value of the railway system might not 
necessarily have been advantageous to all railway stock- 
holders, but there can be little doubt that compensation for 
iron and steel based by reference to security prices is very 
considerably less than the value of the undertakings. This is 
not a dissertation on justice ; the point is simply that share- 
holders’ rights in these concerns had already been largely 
whittled down to mere income rights. In other words, there 
is a considerable inherent value in many companies which, 
for the various reasons already explored, is of no direct benefit 
to shareholders. Whatever the shareholders’ position may be, 
however, the Government certainly acquires full rights to 
these undertakings, and not merely the sum of the restricted 
rights of shareholders who have no control. The only justi- 
fication for paying less than the value of the undertakings 
is the fact—if it is a fact—that the shareholders are not 
the company, that a company is something fundamentally 
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different from a large partnership, that a shareholdet’s rights 
no longer extend to a full participation in the equity of the 
company, and that the chairman’s reference to “ your com- 
pany,” in his annual speech is a polite formula. 


There are two further factors in this process of change. 
Industry is contributing more finance for itself by retaining 
its profits ; and personal savings are declining in significance. 
(A large part of the stated “savings” of industry are of 
course needed to make good inadequate depreciation, but 
this does not invalidate the general comment.) Secondly, 
where capital is needed for a new project, it is much easier 
for an existing company to raise it than to promote a new 
company. Much capital is nowadays obtained for industry 
by inviting existing shareholders to subscribe for new shares 
at a price somewhat below the market value. Such “ rights ” 
ensure the success of an issue, assuming that there is faic 
assurance that the dividend will be maintained. The share- 
holder is not “really” being given something for nothing ; 
but if he can subscribe for something at a cost of £100, 
which he can sell for £120, he will do so. 


This process of raising capital might be called “ honest 
blackmail.” If the price is accurately judged, an established 
company can ensure success, for such a rights issue practi- 
cally amounts to a compulsory levy. An existing share- 
holder can escape the levy, if he is unable to find cash for 
the new shares, by selling his rights and being paid for his 
escape. The importance of this method is that close cal- 
culations of the possible earnings from the new capital are 
not a condition in the success of the issue. When a new 
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company is promoted, subscribers have to be convinced tha 
the new capital will produce a sufficient return to pay aq 
adequate dividend. In a “rights” issue, it is only neces. 
sary to convince shareholders that the present dividend 
rate can be maintained, not that the profits to be earned 
on the extra capital are in themselves adequate. It follows 
that, so long as profits are not being fully distributed, g 
company can raise capital without meeting any test of earni 
capacity. The directors may be expected to apply such a 
test, but the fact that it is not normally a matter for close 
consideration by those who provide the new capital has an 
important bearing on the application of capital to different 
types of investment. 


Thus, the wheel turns full circle. The shareholder take; 
a dilution of his own equity as a kind of gift from a company 
whose share certificate he holds but in which he feels a 
diminishing sense of “membership.” The former capacity 
of the Stock Exchange to raise, and of the private saver 
to provide, new industrial capital has sadly waned. The 
growing division between ownership and control is affecting 
the optimum distribution of the investor’s resources to meet 
the needs of industry. Is it better that new projects should 
be developed by existing companies rather than by new and 
necessarily speculative promotions ? Can established com- 
panies be relied on to take up new and possibly hazardous 
projects as readily as companies promoted specially for the 
purpose ? The acquiescent role of the shareholder—in an 
era when risk-taking is no longer regarded as a virtue—is 
certainly one important element in the answer to these 
questions. 


Business Notes 


Sterling Area’s Dollar Needs 


A considerable furore has been created in OEEC quarters 
by the submission by the United Kingdom of a revised and 
much higher estimate of its dollar needs for the year to June 
30, 1950. The original estimate of the prospective dollar deficit 
—which, it should be realised, is the sterling area’s deficit 
falling on the central pool of gold and dollar reserves—was 
put at $940 million. It was then revised to $1,114 million 
early in June mainly asa result of a recalculation of the probable 
loss of gold by the sterling area to non-dollar countries, and 
particularly to Belgium and Switzerland. But now, owing 
to the unexpected reduction in the total of dollar exports 
from the sterling area, the gap has again widened and a pros- 
pective figure of $1,518 miilion has been submitted to OEEC. 
The only cause for surprise at this revised figure is that it 
should be so low, for it is known on the authority of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the dollar deficit of the 
sterling area is now running at the rate of $2,400 million a year. 
It should be added that British spokesmen in Paris have let it 
be known that the prospective deficit of $1,518 million takes 
no account of the 25 per cent cut in dollar imports announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a short term measure 
of dollar economy. This has been left out of account precisely 
because it is short-term, the implication being that “ something 
will turn up” in Washington or elsewhere which will make 
the cuts unnecessary. 


The reconciliation of the figures of $1,518 million and $2,400 
million can be achieved to a minor degree by allowing for 
further drawings on the Canadian credit and for utilisation by 
sterling area countries other than the UK of their facilities with 
the International Monetary Fund. It should also be realised 
that the figure of $2,400 million reflects the dollar deficit in 
the second quarter of 1949, at a period when it was influenced 


a by certain transient and psychological factors, including the 


effect on current payments between the sterling and dollar 
areas of widespread expectations of a devaluation of sterling. 
It would, therefore, be reasonable to assume that this figure 
will prove unrepresentative of the prospective dollar deficit 
for the year as a whole, even without taking account of the 


savings to be achieved by the standstill on new dollar commit- 
ments. 


While the UK and one or two other European countries 
have been raising their bids for dollars, Congress during the 
past week has voted a 10 per cent cut in the appropriation for 
the second year of Marshall aid, reducing it from the $4,198 
million asked by the Administration to $3,628 million. A 
last-minute technical hitch has stopped even the appropriation 
of this smaller sum and has sent the measure back from the 
floor of the Senate on which it was being discussed to the 
Appropriations Committee of that body. There is all the more 
reason, therefore, for proceeding very warily with the task of 
distributing these dollars among the participating councries, 


* & * 


Gilt-Edged in Retreat 


This week, the tentative recovery in markets during the 
first part of July has been wholly swept away. The gilt-edged 
market has been friendless and defenceless—indeed at times 
almost demoralised, as on Thursday when prices were quoted 
at first with a two-point spread. The result has been 
establish a 3} per cent yield basis for the undated stocks ; 
to revise the expectations about the repayment of National 
War Bonds before 1951 ; and to think seriously of the transfer 
of 3} per cent War Loan from the “ shorts” to the “ undated” 
list, now that its net price is three points below par. 


The accompanying table gives the measure uf the change 
in the yield structure which have occurred in the past four 
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weeks. It is instructive to compare this structure with that 
which obtained during the dollar crisis in 1947. Then the 
« jongs” were fairly resistant to the crisis (for they compromised 
on a 3 per cent yield basis), and it was the “ shorts” which 
showed the most direct effects. Now it is the “longs” which 
ye vulnerable, and their weakness has transmitted itself right 
ihrough the list. The proximate reasons for the chronic con- 
dition of the Funds are obvious enough. Disquiet about the 
dollar crisis has been heightened by the presentation of a 
revised estimate by Britain to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, which puts its prospective dollar 
deficit tor 1949-50 at $1,518 million—an increase of $400 mil- 
lion on the estimate presented only a month ago. 


But this is only the outward symptom of dollar deteriora- 
tion; indeed, it is no more than was to be expected, in view 
of the Chancellor’s disclosure a fortnight ago that the deficit 


Gross REDEMPTION YiELps (Per Cent) 

Nore.—Yields for November 14. 1946, to earliest date. Yields for August 13, 1947, 
January 7, 1948. May 2, 1949, and June 23, 1949, to latest date, except shorts which 
are to earliest date. Yields for July 27, 1949, to latest date throughout. Ali yields on 
unlated stocks are flat 
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of the sterling area as a whole was running at $2,400 million 
a year. Even more important, perhaps, than the evidence 
of continued dollar losses is the evidence of continued official 
helplessness—or unwillingness—to intervene in the market. 
It has been noted that the restoration of Exchequer Bonds to 
4 position where they can keep some self-respect as a six 
months’ bill has entailed corresponding sales of National War 
Bonds, 1949-51. This, the market argues, must be taken as 
an indication of the low level of the resources now available 
to the authorities, or of their decision to let the market shape 
its own course. And, looking somewhat further ahead, in- 
vestors have been asking what permanence may lie in a 34 per 


_ cent datum for gilt-edged. If there has been nothing to stop 


the rise to 3} per cent, is there anything to stop a further rise 
10, say, 4 per cent? It is difficult indeed to find any proof to 
the contrary, for it seems unlikely either that the quest for 
liquidity is now satisfied, or that the Government is about to 
Produce some more satisfactory line of economic policy. 
Until the September talks are under way in Washington, it 


would seem, the wise investor will not commit himself very 
far in gilt-edged. 


* ® * 


South Africa’s Dwindling Reserves 


Dr de Kock, speaking this week at the annual general 
Meeting of the South African Reserve Bank, announced that 
during the year to June 3oth the gold and exchange reserves of 
the bank had fallen from £230 million to £60 million. This 
last figure included £15 million of the £80 million gold loan 
‘Britain of which a further £5,000,000 has been repaid since 

beginning of this month. Dr de Kock added that though 
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measures had been taken “to give a large measure of control 
over the external and internal position” their effect would be 
inevitably delayed and the decline in the Union’s exchange 
resources would continue unless it were counteracted by a 
substantial inflow of capital. 


This desired inflow of capital provided the main theme of 
Dr de Kock’s address. The Union needed large amounts of for- 
eign capital during the next few years if it was to avoid serious 
dislocation and the disruption of its plans for new develop- 
ment already under way. This capital, he added, might not 
be obtainable in sufficient quantity from the traditional source 
—the United Kingdom—and the Union would have to tap 
other sources such as the United States and Switzerland to 
a greater extent than had been done in the past. Dr de Kock 
mentioned that negotiations were under way with the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington for dollar credits to finance 
approved capital projects. He did not mention the preliminary 
discussions which have taken place with regard to floating a 
sterling loan once the repayment of the £80 million loan of 
1948 has been completed and this source of replenishment of 
South Africa’s sterling reserves is consequently exhausted. 


Dr de Kock, however, mentioned one argument which will 
no doubt be pressed in pursuit of a sterling loan—that 
“under the new system of currency contro] (in the Union), 
the general aim of the Government will be to limit permits 
for imports from sterling and non-sterling countries to the 
amount of foreign exchange available for such purposes from 
current earnings and capital receipts.” It follows, by impli- 
cation that if Britain retains any regard for the export market 
in South Africa, it will be well advised to lend South Africa 
some money. Dr de Kock, however, does not appear to have 
put all his eggs in the capital inflow basket. “South Africa 
must not allow the possibility of obtaining additional capital 
in the near future to slacken its efforts in devising corrective 
measures. . . . South Africa will have to accept a substantial 
measure of austerity and consume a smaller proportion of the 
national income with a view to increasing its own contribution 
to the capital requirements of the country.” Meanwhile capital 
is being invited with open arms and with Dr de Kock’s 
assurance that it will not be subject to discriminatory or 
restrictive action in the Union. 


* * * 


Australia and the Dollar Gap 


There are many reasons to be thankful for Australia’s 
membership of the sterling area. Not the least of them is the 
readiness of its representatives to speak their minds without 
reservation or inhibition about the problems which the 
sterling family is called upon to discuss in common and which 
are all too often debated in the discreet obscurity of unreported 
conferences. Mr Chifley spoke very openly about the recent 
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Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Conference in London in 
his last weekly “ Report to the Nation” broadcast. The main 
stress of his remarks was placed on the dangers which beset the 
hegemony of the sterling area as a result of the falling reserve 
and of the steps that will have to be taken in order to stop the 
drain. 


He pointed out that any failure of the sterling area’s 
system would bring the greatest difficulties and hardships for 
the countries concerned and indeed for the whole world. Mr 
Chifley promised that Australia would place further restrictions 
on its dollar import programme, though he added that dollar 
expenditure by that country had already been severely cut. 
Although further restrictions were necessary and inevitable he 
pointed out “that they do not in themselves provide the 
solution to the dollar problem.” That solution, said Mr 
Chifley, must be sought in expansion of world production and 
trade and not in its restriction, When the long-term measures 
for solving the balance of payments problem with the dollar 
world are discussed in Washington next September, Australia 
will thus be found on the side of those seeking an expansionist 
solution. 


* * * 


Reprieve for Australian Banks 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has found 
for the Australian trading banks and against the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. It has upheld the 
majority decision of the High Court of Australia of August 
11, 1948, in so far as it declared that Section 46 of the Banking 
Act of 1947 was invalid in that it ran counter to Section 92 
of the Constitution. Section 46 of the Banking Act provided 
for the nationalisation of the trading banks by compulsory 
acquisition of their share capital and empowered the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth to prohibit private banking 
activities. Section 92 of the Constitution provides that trade, 
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commerce and intercourse among the states must be a 

free. The trading banks had fought the Act chiotaals tw) 
Australian Courts and had won each case. They had fe. 
ceived the support of the States of Victoria, South Australia 
and Western Australia. The appeal from the majority de. 
cision of the High Court was made by the Commonwealth 
Government, the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, the Com. 
monwealth Bank of Australia and the Governor of the Com. 
monwealth Bank of Australia. The states of New South Wale 
and Queensland also intervened in support of the appeal. The 
hearing in London, at which Dr Evatt led the fight for the 
Commonwealth Government, lasted 36 days, a record for cases 
of this kind. After announcing this week that the appeal would 
be dismissed, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couneil 
stated that the reasons for dismissal would be given later g 
a time to be communicated to the parties and that the ques 
tion of costs might be discussed after the parties had been able 
to study the reasons for the judgment. 


The trading banks are thus given a reprieve from the threat 
of nationalisation. It is, however, no more than that. This 
issue is viewed in Australian Government quarters, and par- 
ticularly by Mr Chifley, the Prime Minister, and Dr Evatt, 
the Minister for External Affairs and Attorney-General, with 
a fervour and tenacity which do not promise tacit acceptance 
of the Privy Council’s decision. It is unlikely, however, that 
alternative legislation which would not fall foul of the Con- 
stitution or a Constitutional amendment can be enacted before 
the next general elections, which are due before the end of 
this year. It is, therefore, more than likely that the proposal 
to nationalise the trading banks will become one of the issues, 
and perhaps the central issue, in the coming electoral battle. 


Finance and Trade 


European Payments First Year 


The compensation of intra-European payments for the 
end of June completed the first:full year of the intra-European 
payments scheme. The scheme only began to operate on 
October 16, 1948, but the contributions and drawing rights 
set up under it were made retrospective to July 1, 1948, and 
were intended to cover mutual deficits and surpluses of th 
participating countries for the twelve months to June 30, 1949. 
The total amounts received and given in that period by each 
country, together with the corresponding contributions and 


drawing rights established by them, are shown in the following 
table : — 


UK Drawinc Ricuts AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
(In avenes Dollars) 


nen nal 
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It will be seen that the i rights exercised in respect 
of the year fell short by $155. 2 million of the maximum tut 
was established. In the main this represents non-utilisation 
of drawing rights by the Trizone and Italy, though other 
deficiencies have also appeared. Britain is the main 
whose contributions have fallen short of the figures that we 
established. The drawing rights given and exercised bY 
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Britain over the past year are shown in detail in the following 
table: — 


~ Drawinc RiGHts FOR YEAR TO JUNE 30, 1949 
(In Million Dollars) 


Country | Estabhshed Used 


Austria... 0. e rere Cece ue eeeseevesetenecanetseus 25-0 


France ... 9 sills ofa CAS e Hp hd LOSER ESS Rese a 


Trirone.. Bi Sesser gipcs. | Mites ite eye tarin 52-0 


Inwaro TO UK :— | 
Belgium ......++66+ 66a. ce cece beie has bed bwt biws week | 30-0 3-0 


No decision has yet been made by OEEC regarding the 
possible carry over of unuulised drawing rights into the next 
instalment of the intra-European payments scheme. That 
problem is one of the many which are still under discussion 
by the Payments Committee of OEEC. There is also some 
element of doubt about the fate of the conditional grants 
representing the counterpart of contributions under IEPS 
which have in effect been made to the recipient countries but 
cannot be earmarked as conditional grants since the drawing 
tights against the countries in question have not been fully 
exercised. 


These uncertainties should disappear in the second version 
of IEPS since the principle has now been accepted that 25 per 
cent of the drawing rights will be transferable and that condi- 
tional grants will follow any drawing rights that may be trans- 
ferred. The verdict on the first year of IEPS must be that 
the actual exercise of drawing rights proved surprisingly close 
to the estimates on which they were based though the dis- 
tortion of the normal pattern of intra-European trade which 
may have been involved by this correspondence of fact and 
estimate is a point on which serious reservations must be made. 
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Lord Bruce Speaks His Mind 


The Finance Corporation for Industry was originally 
set up in the hope that it might be able to provide finance for 
industries to which private risk capital was not attracted. The 
typical case in the minds of its creators was the large develop- 
ment and modernisation scheme in basic industries, which 
by its size and long-term character reduced the chance of a 
successful issue in the open market. In the event, as Lord 
Bruce the chairman of the FCI showed last week, the call on 
the Corporation for finance of this kind has not been as great 
as was expected. The “inability of private investors to take 
the long view” has been adopted as one of the reasons for 
the nationalisation of coal and transport and one of the excuses 
for nationalising iron and steel. Moreover, until a year ago, 
even the basic industries had adequate liquid reserves; the 
main impediment to new investment was not lack of funds 
so much as scarcity of physical resources. 


Last year the situation began to change. It became in- 
creasingly evident that industry’s financial resources were be- 
ing rapidly absorbed by capital extensions and replacement, 
and political threats introduced new risks which made private 
investors shy of entering a wide range of industry. As a result, 
FCI expanded its advances during 1948-49 from £4.8 million 
to {11 million—thus taking its first plunge into the sea just 
as the chill of the buyers’ market was turning the water cold. 

FCI is under an obligation to ensure that any project it 
undertakes to finance has a sound basis and offers a reasonable 
chance of repaying the moneys advanced. These conditions 
are becoming increasingly difficult to satisfy. In part this 
is due to the return of the buyers’ market, but there are more 
fundamental causes, on which Lord Bruce, drawing from wide 
experience, spoke his mind forthrightly. Britain’s most urgent 
task, he pointed out, was to cut costs of production. National- 
isation had failed to achieve this; the Coal Board, under 
political pressure, had turned a loss to a profit by raising the 
price of its product ; the nationalised transport industry would 
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probably soon follow suit; and so no doubt would the iron 
and steel industry if the Government commiited “the in- 
credible folly ” of bringing it under public control. 


x a a 


A Disquieting Trade Pattern 


After the recent inquest on the dollar deficit and declining 
exports, detailed analysis of the distribution of trade up to 
May reveals little that is unexpected. The figures drive home 
the uncomfortable suspicion of recent months that the export 
successes achieved late last year were only temporary. Total 
exports have more or less achieved the target set for the first 
half of the year, but there has recently been an unwelcome 
increase in Britain’s trading deficit with most countries. The 
accompanying table shows Britain’s balance of trade with its 
main overseas markets ; the balance has been struck between 
imports valued at c.if. and exports valued at f.o.b. The visible 
dollar deficit between this country and the United States has 
doubled, from a monthly average of £7,500,000 in the last 
quarter of 1948 to £15,600,000 in April and May. On the other 
hand, the visible deficit with Canada was reduced, but not 
sufficiently to offset the increase with the United States. 
The deficit with Argentina has shown a-steady fall during the 
past twelve months, but that has been due more to a fall ia 
British imports than to an increase in exports to Argentina. 
The favourable balance with South Africa has continued, 
though the new import restrictions will almost certainly reduce 
it in later months. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 
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Another serious trend has been the sharp rise during April 
and May in Britain’s trade deficit with the rest of the sterling 
area, Europe and other countries. This may prove to be only 
temporary ; if it persists Britain will have not only a dollar 
crisis to solve but also a general trade crisis. Many months 
will elapse before the new dollar economies can have any effect 
on Britain’s balance with the dollar area. Meanwhile there is 
a real likelihood that exports to the United States may decline 
further. Very few orders for shipment in 1950 have been 
received by British manufacturers. This may, of course, be 
due to the expectation that the pound will have to be devalued 
sooner or later. But higher British prices also play their part. 


* * * 


improved Jute Supplies 


Jute supplies have improved considerably in recent months, 
though it is still too early to say that the shortage is over. 
With prospects of a ro million bale crop from India and 
Pakistan compared with almost 8,000,000 bales last year, the 
price has fallen sharply ; Daisee (Good Marks) is now quoted 
at £80 a ton compared with £110 a ton at the beginning of 
the year. Despite reports that the crop may not fulfil expecta- 
ions, buyers are still holding off the market in hope of even 
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lower prices. The most hopeful sign is the decree issued by 
the Indian Government which abolishes export quotas on its 
domestic crop for the six months July to December. Much of 
the Indian jute, which this year is expected to reach about 
3,000,000 bales, is more suitable for Dundee than for the local 
mills, so that prospects of increased supplies for Britain haye 
improved. Pakistan has agreed to provide India with 4,000,009 
bales for the Calcutta mills—a decision which suggests that a 
sizeable export should also be available from this dominion, 


In Dundee, jute spinners are gradually going back to full- 
scale operation. Increased supplies of jute have been provided 
from the beginning of July, in partial restoration of the cuts 
made lasi November. But the main difficulry now—as was 
expected—is to secure additional labour. Consumption of jute 
in the United Kingdom has averaged rather over 1,500 tons 
a week during the five months of the year compared with a 
weekly average of 2,000 tons twelve months ago. A start has 
been made towards rebuilding the stocks of raw jute, but by 
the end of May these were still only 34,536 tons, against 43,300 
tons at the end of May, 1948. 


* * w 


The Future of TDRs 


Lombard Street has been busy this week trying to find 
the answers to two questions of major importance raised by 
recent developments. One of these is the possibility of 
adjustments in the structure of short-term rates if the rise in 
yields on medium and short-term Government stocks continues, 
The other is the precise significance of the official decision to 
raise the weekly offer of Treasury bills from £170 million to 
£190 million. The amount of bills offered at the weekly tender 
has touched £190 million only once before and _ this 
was for seasonal reasons in October last year. Except for 
this occasion, the offer has been stationary at £170 million 
since the beginning of 1948. Seasonal factors cannot be held 
to account for the present change; indeed, the authorities 
have given a fairly plain hint that they intend to maintain the 
new level with the deliberate object of adding to the quantity 
of the floating debt financed on Treasury bills issued to the 
money market. 

Owing to a contraction in the amount of bills issued to 
Overseas governments and other special quarters through the 
“tap” the total Treasury bill issue has shown a tendency to 
decline during the past year or so and perhaps the authorities 
decided to restore its earlier size by increasing the quantity 
of bills issued at the weekly tenders. Another suggestion 
is that the Treasury has now been persuaded that it would 
be advantageous to reduce the proportion of the floating 
debt financed by the issue of Treasury deposit receipts 
to the banks and to increase the proportion financed by 
Treasury bills. At one time it seemed that the authorities 
were, in fact, preparing to discontinue the TDR, for sizeable 
reductions were made in the total issue in 1946 and 1947 with 
the aid of a simultaneous expansion in the issue of Treasury 
bills. It has been pointed out that if the weekly Treasury bill 
issue were raised to a level of about £270 million it would 
be possible to dispense with the Treasury deposit receipt 
altogether—with advantage to the discount market, which 
would then enjoy a large turnover, to the banks, which would 
thus be freed of the obligation to make the equivalent of forced 
loans to the Government, and even to the Treasury, which 
could then finance on Treasury bills at the rate of about i 
per cent a large part of the floating debt now financed on 
Treasury deposit receipts at an interest charge of 3 per cent. 

It is possible that the authorities have, in fact, been so fat 
influenced by these arguments that they are now prepared to 
make a further switch from TDRs to Treasury bills. But it 
must be seriously doubted whether they would be prepared 
to dispense with the TDR altogether. It enables the Govern- 
ment to extract short-term finance from the banking system 
and thus provides useful control over the money market. It is 
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not improbable that the Treasury is at this very moment hoping 
that this control will provide the means whereby the rise in 
rates of interest on the funded debt will be prevented from 
exerting an upward pressure on the rates at which the unfunded 
debt is financed. 


* * * 


Finland and the IMF 


The recent devaluation of the Finnish mark, though made 
without the restrictions that affect changes in the parity of the 
currency of a member of the International Monetary Fund, 
was discussed with that organisation. Finland became a 
member both of the IMF and of the International Bank in 
January last year. So far, however, Finland has not agreed 
a parity for its currency with the Fund, and, therefore, it 
retains freedom of action in changing the parity of its currency. 
The last change in parity—namely, from 136 marks to 160 
marks to the dollar—was recognised by the Fund as a necessary 
step towards reconciling domestic and foreign prices without 
impairing domestic stability in Finland. 


Industry and Commodities 


Windingmen’s Threat 


A new dispute is threatened in the coal industry, which 
has been happily free from trouble in recent months. About 
1,500 colliery winders, who are organised in a special Federa- 
tion, regarded by the National Union of Mineworkers as a 
“ break-away ” organisation, have this week given the Ministry 
of Labour 21 days’ notice of a dispute. They complain that, 
whereas before the war winding enginemen were On a par 
with colliery deputies, wartime and postwar changes have 
reduced both their status and their remuneration. They now 
receive 12s. a day Jess than deputies and 8s. less than the 
average of mineworkers, and they are claiming a rate of 35s. 
per shift This claim has been before the Coal Board since 
December, but no progress has been made in effecting any 
improvements. 


The Colliery Winders’ Federation is strong in Yorkshire, 
which is the main seat of the trouble, and it has members in 
the Northern region (it succeeded in paralysing the Durham 
coalfield on the very day that the five-day week was introduced 
in 1947) in Lancashire, Cumberland and the Midlands. Else- 
where the winders are organised in a special section of the 
NUM. The official union is bound by an award of the Porter 
Tribunal governing craftsmen’s wages, whereas the Federation 
has no such obligations. 


The difficulty in the way of an amicable settlement of the 
dispute is that the Federation is regarded as “ untouchable.” 
The National Coal Board, pressed by the NUM, has given 
an assurance that it will neither recognise nor negotiate with 
it, and the attitude of the Ministry of Labour is now to be 
tested. Mr Arthur Horner, at Porthcawl, emphasised that the 
breakaway winders would be welcomed back into the fold, but 
he also made it plain that if the Federation persists in its 
“unofficial activities,” it will be war to the end. The NUM 
is hoping to muster enough men to prevent a widespread 
stoppage, but even so, dislocation would be serious if the threat 
of a strike is carried out and if the work of winding were under- 
taken by inexperienced men. 


* * * 


The Missing Miners 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power said in the House of Commons a few weeks ago that 
although the number of workers at the coal face had risen 
at a satisfactory rate during the first quarter of the year, later 
months had shown a decline. The causes of this decline 
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have not yet been identified, but it continues ; in the Week 
ending July 16th, 200 more face workers were lost. 


Each year between 60,000 and 70,000 men leave the mj 
nearly a third of them released by the Ministry of Laboy 
In the past two years recruitment more than balanced this 
loss, although in 1948 it did so by the narrow margin of 7751 
But in the first six months of this year 4,654 more mq 
have left the industry than have entered it. The industry 
two main sources of manpower are drying up. These hay 
been European workers, of whom no more are being brough 
into the mines, and ex-miners returning from the forces, The 
number of men leaving the industry tends to remain constag 


Coal production does not depdend on the total number ¢ 
men on colliery books, but on the number of coal face workes 
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and the amount of work they do. At the present time ther 
are 721,300 men in the industry and 296,900 of them are fac 
workers. Output per man shift at the face has risen from 
2.98 to 3.1 tons since the beginning of the year, but absenteeism 
has also risen seriously. The “Economic Survey” estimated 
that the coal target for the year would call for 310,000 fa: 
workers. Promotion of men to the coal face is proceeding 
fairly smoothly, but there is recurrent difficulty that some o 
the men who qualify for promotion will not accept it, for 
means harder work and increased responsibilities. 


The one encouraging feature about recruitment is th 
number of juveniles entering the industry. In the first hal 
of the year 7,704 juveniles were recruited, and this figure is 
likely to be higher in the second half of the year, when boys 
leave school. These boys do not work at the coal face befor 
they are 19, but they do correct the high average age amonz 
miners and promise an increasing flow of face workers. 


Both the National Coal Board and the Union feel th 
recruitment figures would rise if miners were free to leave 
the industry. It is impossible to guess how many unwilling 
miners would leave if they could, but it is thought that many 
men would try the work if they were free to give it up. Th 
possibility of modifying the Control of Engagement Order & 
now being discussed with the Ministry of Labour. 


* * ® 


Shipbuilding Activity 

British shipyards at the end of June were building 37 
ships totalling 2,043,008 tons. This is 32,902 tons less that 
in the previous quarter. In the same period, as Lloyd’ 
Register shows, the tonnage being built in Continental ship- 
yards has increased by 123,467 tons to 2,403,062 tons. Baitas 
is still the world’s leading shipbuilder, but its share in W 
tonnage under construction declined during the past quartet 
from 47.66 per cent to 45.95 per cent. Meanwhile acuvil! 
in American shipyards has increased to §94,714 tons, and 
the United States is now building 13.38 per cent of the ; 
tonnage. France maintains its position as third with 398,474 
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tons, followed by Holland (286,262 tons), Sweden (277.135 
tons) and Italy (217,380 tons). In each of these countries 
the tonnage is greater than in the previous quarter, Figures 
for Japan show a decline of from 144,180 tons to 116,685 tons 
jn the second quarter but these figures are known to be 
incomplete. 

Of the tonnage being built in Britain, 756,854 tons are for 
registration abroad. This corrects the slight decline in export 
tonnage which took place in the preceding quarter. Export 
business has risen steadily since the beginning of 1946, and 
now represents about 37 per cent of the total tonnage being 
built here. The biggest customers are Norway (317,202 tons) 
and Argentina (111,589 tons). 

Tankers now account for 37.5 per cent of the total tonnage 
under construction, compared with 3§ per cent for the pre- 
vieus quarter, which was considered a disproportionately high 
figure. Some 154 tankers are being built out of a world 
total of 1.070 ships and they represent 3,015,149 tons. Britain 
is building 73, Sweden 16 and Holland 10. Out of the 50 
ships being built in the United States 32 are tankers. 


* x x 


Coal Stocks and Costs 


In the debate on fuel last Tuesday, Mr Gaitskell anticipated 
that the new coal year, which starts on November Ist, would 
open with coal stocks at the target figure of 16} million tons. 
On July 16th distributed stocks stood at 13.7 million tons. In 
fourteen weeks, therefore, stocks must be increased by an 
average of 200,000 tons a week. Stocks declined from 12.6 
million tons in January to 10.§ million tons in April, but 
there has since been a fairly rapid rise, sometimes by as much 
as §00,000 tons a week. Nevertheless, stocks are lower than 
at the same time last year, when they amounted to just over 
15 million tons. 


Are there any serious fears that stocks will be inadequate 
next winter? High stocks last summer were partly a safeguard- 
ing consequence of the previous winter’s shortages. But 
equally, some part of the increase in stocks in recent weeks 
has been due to tardiness on the part of domestic consumers 
to stock up for the coming winter. When householders do 
decide to buy their winter coal the run on distributed stocks 
may be fairly heavy. 

Another factor is the effect of the summer holidays on total 
production, and therefore the amount which can be set aside 
for stock. Last week, production was again below 4,000,000 
tens, and it is likely to fall even lower in the Bank Holiday 
period. Colliery holidays do not end before the middle of 
September, so output cannot be expected to return to normal 
until then. It would, therefore, be risky to assume that stocks 
will continue to rise at the recent rate, or that the amount of 
distributed stocks is a reliable indicator of the true stock 
position. 

On the day of the fuel debate the National Coal Board 
published its statement for the first quarter, which showed a 
Bt0ss profit of £7,272,983, compared with £4,506,665 in the 
last quarter of 1948. After charging interest payments, the 
Board is left with £3,832,650 in hand. During the 
second and the third quarters of the year, when produc- 
ben is affected by the holidays, the surplus may not be 
so high. Lord Hyndley has also forecast a decline in export 
Prices, which are at present very much above those on the 

me market, and yield a considerable profit. 


* * * 


Harvests Promise Well 


wae spells of dry weather appear so far to have done 


oat ge to harvest prospects. Forecasts for grain crops 
Benetally good ; though yields will not be heavy. Root 
Crops have suffered somewhat from the lack of moisture and 80, 
Pastures. But the good hay crop in Britain and in 
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Have you investigated One-Line equip- 
ment? It is the most modern method of 
conveying much information in little space. 
A series of fibre strips (or paper in trans- 
parent tubes) carry just that information 
you so badly want handy. 

Such as? Well, stocks and their bins, 
Customers and their addresses and account 
numbers, Salesmen and their territories, 
Telephone numbers, Credit sanctions, 
Orders, Prices, etc. etc. 

You can control just one hundred or a 
hundred thousand items this way —at very 
little cost, using very little space. You can 
have a single panel to hang on a wall—a 
stand to go on a desk—a revolving stand 
for desk or counter—a wall bracket. . 
There is just the equipment you need. And 
it is available now, for immediate delivery. 

Just attach the box below to your letter 
heading and full details will be sent you 
by return. 
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most European countries should go a long way towards solving 
the winter feed problem. Winter wheat, which is now begin- 
ning to be harvested, promises well, though the yield is 
unlikely to make up for the smaller acreage sown. ‘The sugar 
content of the beet crop is likely to be reduced unless more 
rain comes and the potato yield will also be lower. 


In the United States the July estimates for both wheat and 
maize are slightly below last year’s bumper crops, but the 
quantities expected are still very large. Wheat is forecast at 
1,190 million bushels compared with an actual out-turn last 
year of 1,288 million bushels. The maize harvest is esti- 
mated at 3,530 million bushels against 3,650 million bushels 
in 1948. There is disappointment over the Canadian wheat 
crop, which is expected to yield no more than 300 million 
bushels compared with 393 million bushels twelve months ago. 
If carry-over stocks are maintained at their current level, 
Canada will have an export surplus of no more than 160 


CARRY-OVER STOCKS OF WHEAT 
(Millions of Bushels) 


' 





ol 
Main Exporters August 1, 1947 | August 1, 1948 | August 1, 1949* 
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* Forecast. Source: George Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


million bushels, of which 140 million is due to come to Britain 
under the long-term contract ; now in its last year. Under 
the international wheat agreement, Canada undertook to ship 
203 million bushels each year, so that the United States may 
have to take over part of the Canadian commitment during 
the first year of the scheme. 


The season will start with large stocks of wheat in exporters’ 
hands. Total reserves of the four main exporting countries 
are forecast at §19 million bushels on August Ist, against 400 
million bushels last year and only 224 million bushels two 
years ago. The largest increase has occurred in stocks held 
in the United States. The main interest in the wheat market, 
however, will be centred on the operation of the new inter- 
national agreement. Current statistics suggest little chance of 
the market price falling below the maximum of $1.80 a bushel 
under the agreement, unless large harvests are reaped next 
spring in both Australia and Argentina. 


* x * 


Collieries Repayment and Income 


Shareholders in Sneyd Collieries are to be requested at 
special meetings to be held next month to sanction a scheme 
which would reduce the capital of the company from 
£427,500 to £45,000. The essence of the plan is to repay 
the entire £127,500 6 per cent cumulative preference capital 
at 22s. for each £1 share, to repay 8s. per share in cash of 
the 300,000 £1 ordinary shares, and to distribute 540,000 
5s. shares of the subsidiary Sneyd Brickworks in the ratio of 
nine for every five of Sneyd Collieries £1 ordinary shares held 
(equivalent, that is, to 9s. per share). The total repayment 
of ordinary capital would therefore be 17s. per share, reducing 
the capitalisation of the company to 300,000 3s. ordinary shares. 
These proposals had been held up pending the adverse judg- 
ment given in May in the House of Lords on the appeal of 
preference shareholders against the proposals for the repay- 
ment of preference capital at par by Wilsons and Clyde Coal 
and Chatterly Whitfield. In these appeals their lordships 
held that neither Section 25 of the Coal Nationalisation Act 
nor any other consideration appeared to nullify the validity 
of a company’s memorandum and articles of association in 


Fezpectermining at what price its preference capital should be 
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repaid. Unless these documents said anything to the contrary, 
the price would be par. 

In the case of Sneyd Collieries there is an attempt to give 
the preference shareholders something beyond their strict 
legal entitlement despite the directors’ statement that it 
must now be taken for granted that the preference shareholders 
could raise no legal objection to being paid off at par.” They 
consider that preference shareholders “may feel that the 
exercise by the company of this right would be a harsh 
measure and unfair from the commercial as opposed to the 
strictly legal point of view and they might then not suppor 
the resolutions.” This is certainly a fair approach in view 
of the recent judgment, though if ordinary shareholders were 
prepared to press the matter there seems no impediment in 
the law, as it now stands, to prevent them from procuring 
repayment of the whole of the preference capital at par. There 
is no question of Sneyd Coilieries going into liquidation, singe 
the company is now engaged on ceramic activities. All that 
has happened is that the company’s present business cannot 
afford to service a 6 per cent preference issue. The original 
business of coal mining has gone. 


* 


The immediate position of nationalised colliery companies, 
which have been without interim income since the end of 1948, 
is to be alleviated by the concession announced by the Govern- 
ment this week whereby the payment of interim income will 
be resumed. But the rate of payment is not to be one-half (a 
it was in 1947 and 1948) but only one-third of the comparabk 
ascertainable revenue, and it will be deducted from the 
amounts which will ultimately be due to the companies a 
interest on their compensation stock. 


* * * 


Synthetic Rubber Policy 


The rubber market, after brightening up a little last week 
with the aid of small purchases by Russia, has once more be- 
come quiet and this week the London spot price has again 
been around 10}dalb. On Wednesday, the news of a revision 
of the American order R-1 which regulates the minimum quan- 
tity of synthetic rubber which must be used in tyres and inner 
tubes, caused a modest increase to 10d. a lb. The implications 
of the revision of this order seem to have been exaggerated; 
it only reduces the percentage of general purpose synthetic 
which must be used in certain manufactures. It does not alter 
the minimum annual consumption of 200,000 tons general 
purpose synthetic and 22,000 tons of single purpose synthetic 
laid down in the Act. Since American consumption of 
synthetic rubber is still almost double this minimum, the 
revision of R-1 is unlikely to increase the consumption of 
natural rubber to any great extent. 


The maintenance of synthetic rubber consumption in the 
United States has not been affected by the fall in the price 
of natural rubber; in New York natural rubber is now about 
2 cents below synthetic. During the first half of this yeat, 
American manufacturers used 291,036 tons of natural and 
218,938 tons of synthetic rubber; comparable figures for the 
same period of 1948 were 323,842 tons of natural and 221,682 
tons of synthetic rubber. Total consumption of rubber in the 
United States has thus fallen by over 5 per cent and practically 
all of the reduction has been in the use of natural rubber. 


The American Government is now taking steps towards the 
determination of future policy for synthetic rubber. An intet- 
agency working committee has been set up and it is sending 
a questionnaire to companies in the rubber, chemical and 
petroleum industries seeking their views about the amount 
of synthetic rubber which is likely to be consumed, give? 
various assumptions about the relative prices of synthetic 
natural rubber. The replies, if they are published, will be 
most interesting. According to the accounts of the US Recon 
struction Finance Corporation, the cost of producing syn 
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bind The Tied House System 

< Nearly twenty years ago, the Royal his own house, even if it be one which he 

Pport Commission on Licensing found that under _—_ could not afford to buy and for which he 

view a good and careful brewer the ‘tied house’ _— pays a low or merely nominal rent. 

bee j system operated advantageously and pro- The system has not restricted the cus- 

uring duced excellent results. tomer’s choice of beer. Customers are 

There Under this system, the English inn has _ generally able to choose between the ‘tied 

sine grown in usefulness and good repute as a _— house’ of one brewer and another, and 

diss - centre of social life. The brewer has been hence between their beers. There are more 

ginal 7 able to avoid waste in production and _ than 2,000 different beers now being brewed 

distribution with much benefit to the by the 500 or 600 brewing firms in the 

: customer, and to supply beer in fine con- country, and each of them finds its way 
dition. Mine host has remained as master in _—into some of our inns. 
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rubber for the year ending June 30, 1948, was 19.02 cents a lb. 
(including depreciation and interest). The cost for the year 
just ended was estimated at 19.15 cents a lb. Last April, Mr 
Donald D. Kennedy, the head of the American delegation 
to the International Rubber Study Group refuted the charges 
that synthetic rubber production was being subsidised by 
stating that the “all-in” cost was 18.1 cents a lb. compared 
with the selling price of 18} cents a Ib. 


Investment 


Distillers’ Bonus 


It was to be expected that, once the bonus issues tax was 
removed, Disiillers would at an early opportunity restore its 
prewar practice of issuing scrip bonuses. There were also 
good grounds for supposing that any bonus issue would be on 
the grand scale. In 1939, when the previous bonus issue of 
two for five was made, some £4,276,385 was capitalised from 
the parent company’s revenue reserves of approximately 
£6,000,000. On March 31, 1948, group revenue reserves 
amounted to £30,226,917 and the parent company’s reserves to 
£13,819,516 ; it is not surprising, therefore, that the hopes of 
shareholders have been running high. The bonus issue now 
announced of one for two will capitalise £7,512,923, or 
approximately one quarter of existing consolidated revenuc 
reserves, and it certainly tops the list of postwar bonus issues. 
Pride of place was formerly held by Vickers, whose issue in 
May capitalised £6,157,742 of reserves. 

The singular lack of jubilation that has greeted the Distillers’ 
issue—in fact the 4s. stock units shed 6d. to 26s. after the 
amnnouncement—is not difficult to understand. The market’s 
enthusiasm for bonus issues under present conditions has been 
diluted both by the fact of dividend limitation and by the 
general obscurity of trading prospects. Lest there should be 
any doubt in shareholders’ minds, the Distillers preliminary 
statement concludes with the warning . . . “It should not be 
assumed that after this alteration to the capital structure, a 
larger amount will be distributed by way of dividend. 

The real significance of the Distillers issue is not only that 
it places the official stamp of “issued capital” on part of the 
immense reserves built up from undistributed profits over the 
years, as is right and proper, but also that its relatively modest 
proportion in relation to existing reserves also leaves the group 
modestly capitalised. This is the result of a long-practised 
policy of ploughing back profits. The parent company’s last 
issue for cash was in 1923, when shareholders were invited 
to take up £1,822,840 in £1 ordinary shares ; even then only 
10s. a share had to be found by shareholders and the remainder 
was credited as paid up out of reserves. The process of 
ploughing back profits has been continued on a generous scale 
in the year to March 31, 1949. After crediting inter-company 
stock profits and transferring £100,000 (against nil) from in- 
vestment reserve, and £291,094 (£597,601) from taxation pro- 
visions no longer required, £2,411,365 has been placed to group 
reserves compared with {2,958,251 in 1947-48. Group earnings 
on the parent company’s ordinary capital have declined from 
63.4 per cent to §6.7 per cent, but they still provide a twofold 
cover on the ordinary dividend, which has been maintained at 
274 per cent. 


* x x 


Brewery Share Prospects 


The mutual interests of brewery shareholders and the 
general public may have been furthered by a fevourable 
response of beer consumption in this hot summer. In fact, 
since the cut in the Beer Duty last April consumption has 
taken a marked upward turn. Consumption of 2,432,877 
bulk barrels in May was 253,013 barrels higher than in April, 
550,819 higher than in March, the last full month before the 
revision of the Beer Duty, and only some 18,000 barrels less 
than in May, 1948. Yet this improvement has elicited little 
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interest in the brewery share market, and most brewery iggy, 
remain at low levels reached after months of persistent selling 


In the twelve months to the end of June, the Actuaries Inde 
of 20 brewery share yields rose from 4.84 per cent to 6.66 pe: 
cent compared with a rise in the yield on all classes of indys. 
trials from §.02 per cent to 5.88 per cent. The reason for thi: 
increase has been the scissors effect of high beer prices—and th; 
rising cost of living in other directions on beer consumption 
But it seems too early yet to say that the cut of 1d. off th 
pint in April has sufficiently reversed the tendency toward 
diminishing returns (which prompted the Chancellor to mak 
the reduction in duty) to have any noticeable effect op 
company profits. In the meantime, little comfort has been 
afforded by recent brewery company reports relating to periods 
ending within the first five months of this year.  Seottish 
Brewers have this week announced a rise in net profit from 
£123,597 to £127,245 for the year ended April 30, 1949. Bu 
from Lancashire, Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery reports a decline 
in net profits for the year to March 31, 1949, from £385,252 
to £280,207 and a reduction in dividend from to per cen 
to 9 per cent. Parkers’ Burslem net profit for the year to 
June 2, 1949, fell from £180,478 to £156,308 and net profit 
of Truman, Hanbury, Buxton from £1,235,839 to £1,128517 
for the 12 months to March 31st last. Trading profits of 
Greene King declined from £349,843 to £268,297 in the 
year to May 31, 1949. These results show a falling trend in 
brewery company earnings over a wide area of the country, 
which is in some cases quite serious—though in no case 
catastrophic, as many suggested it might be. In view of the 
better trend of consumption since the Budget, the cutlook for 
brewery shares might at first sight be reckoned to have taken 
a temporary turn for the better. But brewery shareholdes 
should be cautious. Costs are no lower. And it will & 
remembered that only part of the reduction in the price of beer 
in April arises from the lowering of the Beer Duty. The 
brewers had to find some £4,000,000 themselves. 


Shorter Notes 


The President of the Board of Trade announced on Thurs- 
day a general cut of about 5 per cent in the statutory maximum 
prices of utility clothing, utility footwear and utility household 
textiles. The Order will be published shortly and it i 
expected to come into force early in September. Although the 
price reduction will be spread between retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers, the initial loss will be borne by retailers. 
Price contro! will be removed from certain non-utility clothing 
and from a wide range of other goods outside the utility field. 
The President apologised for being unable to consult the trad: 
before making his announcement, ' 

* ‘ 

The Ministry of Supply is following the rise in prices for 
base metals in the New York market very closely. Last week, 
the Ministry raised the price for zinc by £2 15s. to £60 155. 
a ton following a rise of 4 cent a lb. in the United States t0 
9) cents a lb., and again this week by an equivalent amount 
following a further rise in America to 10 cents a lb. This week, 
too, the Ministry has raised the price of lead twice, each time 
by £1 7s. 6d. a ton following a rise of } cent a Ib. in New York 
The current price in Britain is £83 15s. a ton compared with 
14) cents a lb. (£80 tos. a ton) in New York. 

* 


A committee to safeguard the interests of shareholders in the 
I.G. Farben Chemical Trust has been formed in Westert 
Germany. The committee proposes to represent German and 
foreign shareholders in I.G. Farben. 

* 

The Swiss National Bank is expected to be resuming gold 
sales to individual purchasers at an early date. The increas 
in the bank’s gold stocks has been sharp, gold holdings havit} 
risen by as much as SF’s 47.4 million in the latest week. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
eT 


THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
INTERESTS IN BURMA 
SIR KENNETH B. HARPER’S REVIEW 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the members of The Burmah Oil Company 
Limited, was held on Friday, July 22, 1949, 
in the Merchants Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow. ' 

Sir Kenneth B Harper, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The following statement by the chairman 
was circulated with the directors’ report and 
accounts : — 

In the accounts before you this year it has 
not been possible to provide corresponding 
figures for the previous year as is our usual 
practice. This is due mainly to the inclusion 
of Assam Oi] Company, Limited, as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary and to a lesser degree to the 
changes in the presentation of accounts called 
for under the provisions of the Companies 
Act, 1948. The opportunity has also been 
taken to re-arrange the grouping of items, 
particularly in the consolidated balance sheet, 
which, it is hoped, makes for clarity in the 
study of the group’s financial position. 

During the past year your company has 
acquired the few shares it did not already 
hold in Assam Oi] Company, Limited, whose 
1948 profits in full are included in the profit 
and loss account before you. Allocations by 
Assam Oi] Company, Limited, to their 
reserves have been discontinued, thus bring- 
ing this company into line with your other 
wholly owned subsidiaries. The dividend of 
£113,271 received from Assam Oi] Company, 
Limited, in 1948 in .espect of the year ending 
December 31, 1947, is, you will note, shown 
separately. 

YEAR'S PROFIT 


The group’s profit from trading both in 
purchased petroleum products and in indi- 
genous products from Assam Oil Company’s 
resources was 44,087,694. Having regard to 
the difficulties and restrictions to which I 
refer elsewhere, these results are satisfactory, 
but it must be remembered that 1948 was a 
year of exceptionally high world prices for 
petroleum products. These prices have 
already fallen, and we must expect this to 
affect our earnings in 1949, 

The above figure of trading profit is struck 
after charging prospecting and exploration 
expenditure in India and Pakistan. This 
item amounted to £1,191,500, some £430,000 
higher than the corresponding figure for 1947. 

Total income from all sources, including 
dividends and interest of £2,734,825, was 
46,823,592, and from this the main deduc- 
tions are taxation £4,519,309 and deprecia- 
tion £213,771. 

The net amount finally available for dis- 
posal after adding £465,803 brought forward 
from the previous year is £2,523,556, out of 
which the board have allocated £900,000 to 
general reserve. If their recommendation of 
a final dividend of 10 per cent. is approved, 
ae Fe aes dividends — 

y 109,385, leaving £514,171 to 
carried forward. Retr 

You will observe that no appropriation goes 

$ year to staff provident funds. In view 
q the taxation ,impased by the provisions 

the United Kingdom 1947 Finance Act on 
Contributions to funds designed to accumulate 
Capital sums for employees on retirement, 
are decided to discontinue as from Decem- 
13,147, ‘cor tributions 7 e-em 

$ of o ¢-covenanted employees an 
aes directors. In their place your board 
agreed proposals for a scheme of retiral 





benefits by way of pensions to make more 
comprehensive the pension fund arrangements 
which were referred to in the chairman’s 
Statement presenting the 1945 results. The 
provision for the liability arising in respect 
of back service under this scheme is being 
refunded by means of a re-allocation of 
reserves to which I make reference later. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Passing now to the company’s balance 
sheet, I will first deal with the item, British 
Government securities. In the 1947 balance 
sheet these stood at £6,277,268 after allowing 
for a considerable investment reserve which 
had been built up over past years. In view 
of the reduction in recent years in the holding 
of these securities, £2,000,000 of this reserve 
is no longer required, and has been released 
and re-allocated. During 1948, £3,260,000 of 
Government securities were realised to finance 
expenditure in connection with rehabilitation 
operations in Burma. ‘The net reduction on 
the 1947 balance sheet figure is accordingly 
£1,260,000. 

Before leaving our investments, I would 
add here that the rise in the miscellaneous 
group is mainly attributable to the purchase 
of 419,200 shares in the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, Limited, under the offer 
made by that company in November, 1947, at 
a cost of £1,257,600. 


“ Advances to subsidiary companies” 4 
£9,533,894 are up by £4,435,496 on the 1947 
figure. £3,730,000 of this increase represents 
expenditure and additiona! finance for stocks 
of plant and stores in connection with the 
rehabilitation of our properties in Burma ; the 
balance of £700,000 was the additional finance 
requirement of our India and Pakistan con- 
cessions and trading subsidiaries. 


Turning to the liabilities side, your board 
consider that a reserve for war contingencies 
is now out-dated. This reserve, together with 
the £2,000,000 released from the investment 
reserve referred to above, amounts to 
£5,400,000, which has been re-allocated as 
follows : — 


To provide for the Back 
Service liability of the New 


Pension Fund ... es £1,300,000 
To provide for Contingencies 600,000 
To General Reserve ... 3,500,000 

£5,400,000 


General reserve, with the allocation from this 
year’s profits of £900,000, now becomes 
£9,000,000. 

“Amounts owing to subsidiary companies ” 
record an increase of £2,960,778, being in the 
main an increase in cash surplus to their re- 
quirements deposited by trading subsidiaries. 


In the consolidated balance sheet, for ease 
of study, we have brought together all the 
group’s investments. The figure against 
miscellaneous investments includes ihe 
£1,050,000 ordinary stock of Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Limited, held by the B.O.C. 
Anglo-Iranian Share Trust, Limited, which 
were noted separately in previous balance 
sheets. The only other item, I think, calling 
for comment is on the liabilities side, “ excess 
arising on the incorporation of the book value 
of the net assets of a subsidiary company,” 
£146,483. This represents the excess of the 
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book value of net assets of Assam Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, over the value at which the 
shares in Assam Oi] Company, Limited, 
stand in the books of your company. 


BURMA 


Stockholders will be anxious to know the 
ee state of their interests in Burma, and 
shall now deal with that country. 


_ On January 4, 1948, Burma became an 
independent pation with a constitution 
enacted by its own constituent assembly. In 
that constitution there is a clause dealing with 
the natural resources of the country and pro- 
viding that their development must be in the 
hands either of the state or of corporations 
having a majority of Burmese capital. Special 
exceptions were to be permitted. Petroleum 
being one of the resources in question, we 
sought indications of the union government's 
intentions concerning your companies. We 
received reasonably satisfactory assurances 
unofficially, and were in process of trying to 
obtain these more formally, when the internal 
condition of the country began to deteriorate 
rapidly and so seriously that we had to inform 
the Burmese Prime Minister we could not 
continue reconstruction until physical security 
had been restored. Reconstruction of the 
oilfields had reached a stage where it would 
have been possible to make some petroleum 
products for the local market, but suspension 
of further reconstruction would have involved 
the discharge of a large part of our labour 
staff and, if prolonged, cancellation of con- 
tracts for new plant. 


GOVERNMENT SUGGESTIONS FOR CAPITAL 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


The Prime Minister’s reaction was 
prompt. He invited us te put forward 
proposals for a scheme under which the 
Government of Burma would furnish the 
remaining capital required to complete 
reconstruction and thus acquire an interest 
for the state in the industry. By this means 
unemployment of a large number of workmen 
at an inconvenient time would be avoided, 
the industry would be restored and, incident- 
ally, Government's obligations under the 
Constitution with regard to state participa- 
tion in the industry would be suitably met. 
At the same time such a scheme would pro- 
tect your companies from putting up further 
capital during the next few years, which will 
show whether or not the country is going to 
settle down and again become attractive to 
the investment of the foreign capital which 
it will continue to need for its development. 


Accordingly, in response to the Prime 
Minister’s invitation and in conjunction with 
our friends The Indo Burma Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, and The British Burmah 
Petroleum Company, Limited, we put forward 
a scheme to the Union Government which, if 
it is proceeded with, I think stockholders will 
consider to be in their best interests. The 
scheme is still under discussion and one or 
two important points are outstanding, but it 
is near enough to acceptance by the Union 
Government for them to be seeking means 
to finance their share. If the finance is not 
forthcoming, on the conditions which we 
have stipulated and regard as essential, the 
scheme will fall through and we shall then 
reduce our eens operations to, at best, 
the level required for local marketing, to 
which I have already referred. 


I must add that even if and when the 
Union Government are successful in obtain- 
ing the necessary finance and all the out- 
standing conditions of the scheme are 
agreed, there will remain difficulties in com- 
pleting reconstruction if the present dis- 
turbed state of the country continues. 

It is a matter of keen regret to me and to 
others who have spent their working lives in 
serving The Burmah Oil Company, Limited, 
as it is to the board, and I am ‘sure to the 
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stockholders, that affairs in Burma generally 
and ours in particular should have come 
to the present pass, but the situation has to 
be faced with realism and withour sentiment. 
For Burma’s own sake we can only hope 
that the country will, before it is too late, 
find a happy issue out of its present tribula- 
tions. 

In the condition, prevailing in Burma 
during the year no exploration work could 
be undertaken. 


Our trading in Burma in imported pro- 
ducts was inevitably affected by the disturb- 
ances as they spread throughout the country. 
The main railway lines running north from 
Rangoon were closed for considerable 
periods. Road and river communications 
were constantly interrupted and, with large 
areas of the country in the hands of imsur- 
gents, normal trade was widely affected. Our 
aim throughout was to continue to supply 
the genuine needs of the country so far as 
was humanly possible, and our up-country 
staff, working under trying conditions and 
often cut off from contact with headquarters, 
deserves special credit for the results 
achieved. Since the end of the year condi- 
tions in Burma have deteriorated suli further 
and we must expect this to be reflected in the 
volume of sales for the current year. 


Last year I informed you that our operat- 
ing companies bad filed suits against the 
Government of Burma for compensation for 
damage done to our properties when deny- 
ing them to the Japanese in 1942. Those 
cases are still going through the slow pro- 
cess of the courts. We have also for some 
years been pressing His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to recognise at least their moral 
responsibility for that denial, and within the 
last few days His Méajesty’s Government 
have announced in Parliament that they will 
shortly be seeking approval to make a grant 
to British claimants in respect of war 
damage in Burma. The claims themselves 
are being examined and correlated by an in- 
dependent committee for the purpose of 
dividing the sum equitably between the 
respective claimants, and I cannot, therefore, 
yet tell you what our Share will amount to. 
I can meantime only say that the total sum 
represents only a small part of the total 
claims, indeed, His Majesty’s Government 
do not admit any connection between the 
sum of those claims and the amount they 
contemplate paying ex gratia, but our claims 
on the Government of Burma will be re- 
duced by any sum we may receive out of 
the total grant. I must add that the Burma 
Government have in the meantime expressed 
their intention to take all possible steps open 
to them to avoid making any payment. 


INDIA 


The oilfield and refinery of Assam Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, which, as already mentioned, 
has now become a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
are situated at Digboi, in the north-east corner 
of India. Apart from the small quantities at 
present being extracted in Burma, Assam Oil 
Company, Limited, provides our only produc- 
tion at present of crude oil and products in 
the various areas of the sub-Continent where 
your companies operate. Marketing of Assam 
Oil Company’s products is in the hands of 
The Burmah Oil Company (India Trading), 
Limited, on the north-eastern side of India, 
and Burmah-Shel! Oil Storage and Dis- 
tributing Company of India, Limited, in the 
remainder of India. 


World demand for petroleum products 
continued throughout 1948 on a scale in 
excess of available supplies, and India had 
perforce to share in such restrictions as had 
to be imposed. Even had this not been so, 
the limitations of transport facilities in India 
continued to impose restr ctions on the trade 
an‘e as a consequence the level of overall 
sales showed no appreciable expansion from 
that of the previous year. 





New tank wagons are now coming into 
commission, but not yet in sufficient number. 
Until more tank wagons are available, to- 
gether with more stcel containers and rail- 
way bex-cars to carry them, the distributing 
organisations in India will be unable to meet 
the full demand of consumers when the 
supply of products becomes more free. 


Discussions with the Government of India 
on the revision of their Petroleum Conces- 
sions Rules continued. Issue of the new 
rules is now expected within a matter of 
weeks, and we shall then examine the 
changes from the old rules and consider the 
effect they will have on our exploration acti- 
vities. In the meantime preparations to 
drill an outside test well in Upper Assam 
are nearly complete, while in two other areas 
preparations for driliing have been held up 
pending the result of discussions with the 
Government as to the transport and refining 
of any crude oil which might be found. 


PAKISTAN 


Two new subsidiary companies, The 
Burmah O:! Company (Pakistan Concessions), 
Limited, and The Burmah Oi! Company 
(Pakistan Trading), Limited—formed to take 
over the concessions and trading operations 
of the Indian subsidiaries in those parts of the 
old India which h: 2 now become Pakistan— 
started operating as from January 1, 1948. 

Distribution and trading in Pakistan 
suffered during the year from the same dis- 
abilities as in India with similar results. 

The Pakistan Government have been revis- 
ing their petroleum concessions rules and, like 
the Indian Government, have given us fuil 
opportunity to discuss their draft proposals. 
Publication of the new rules is expected 
shorily. In the meantime we are drilling three 
test wells under prospecting licences granied 
originally under the old rules. The well at 
Lakhra, not far from Karachi, is now at a 
depth of 7,988 feet. At Chakwal in the 
Punjab our No. 2 well is at the time of 
writing 8,124 feet deep and No. 3 well 4,503 
feet deep, the objective in these two wells 
being about 8,250 feet. 


LABOUR 


Some labour unrest in the face of the pre- 
vailing general inflation has been inevitable, 
and in Burma the problem has been compli- 
cated by the admixture of political motives, 
but on the whole our relations with our 
labour have remained satisfactory, thanks no 
doubt largely to our recognised good terms 
of service and our machinery for keeping in 
close touch with all our workers and discuss- 
ing difficulties as and when they arise. 


TANKERS 


The company’s small tanker fleet con- 
tinued to operate satisfactorily and without 
accident during the year. As compared with 
pre-war conditions when Rangoon was their 
home port, voyages today are on average 
much longer and opportunities for relaxation 
ashore considerably less. It is our constant 
aim to provide good conditions of service in 
our ships and to maintain morale at its pre- 
sent satisfactory standard, and we appreciate 
the response the staff give in their devotion 
to duty. 


STAFF 


The stockholders’ expressions of thanks to 
your companies’ staff for their work have 
never been a mere formality, but I feel sure 
you will wish me this year to express even 
more warmly than usual your appreciation 
of the services they have rendered in condi- 
tons of more than usual difficulty. The con- 
stitutional changes in India, Pakistan and 
Burma have arcane all residents in those 
countries in some degree, and particularly in 
Burma, where our employees have had = live 
and work in an atmosphere of disturbance 
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and uncertainty. They have done welf and 
have deserved this word of special appreci. 
tion. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 


The finai dividend of 10 per cent, (2s. per 
£1 unit) on the ordinary stock for the yex 
1948, recommended by the directors, ‘was 
speroved and declared payable on July 29, 


Sir William Fraser, C.B.E., the directo, 
retiring by rotation, was unanimously fe. 
elected. 


At the conclusion of the formal busines 
the chairman said:—“ You will have see, 
Yenangyaung oiliield in the news 
The position there deteriorated some weeks 
ago and Mr Abraham at once flew out-to 
see the position on the ground. As 3 result, 
and in full agreement with the Government 
of Burma, he withdrew our British staff from 
this field which is now, of course, of minor 
importance compared with Chauk. ‘The 
Union Government are anxious to keep the 
discharged workers employed and are con- 
sulting us regarding the conditions under 
which they may be able to do so.” 





BARCLAY PERKINS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN TRADE 


LT-COL. R. W. BARCLAY ON PENAL 
TAXATION 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Barclay Perkins and Company, Limited, was 
held at the Brewery, Park Street, London, 
S.E., on July 28, Li. Col. R. W. Barclay, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr M. H. Phillips, A.CA, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated speech: Subsequent to our 
last general meeting there has been a m 
decline in trade and we can only put this 
down to the extremely high excise duty and 
to economic factors which are beyond our 
control. Last vear I told you that, in my 
opinion, penal taxation, and the additional 
tax in April, 1948, would lead to decrease in 
trade and this unfortunately has occurred. 
Some of our prewar stronger beers have been 
reintroduced and have proved popular. Res- 
tricuons are still in force governing the 
amount of materials and the average strength 
of the beer we brew. 


IMPROVED EXPORT TRADE 


As I mentioned last year, government pef- 
mission has been given to resume our export 
trade. With the decline ir home trade, some 
additional materials have been made avai 
for export, and I am glad to say that out 
export trade has improved; we hope for moft 
freedom to enable us to meet demands from 
overseas. 


In this year’s Budget the price of all beers 
was reduced to the public by 1d. per pint, 
equal to 24s. a barrel, but as the duty was 
reduced by only 21s. per barrel, the brewers 
have to face the difference of 3s. per 
It is difficult to estimate the total cost to yout 
company of this additional burden in additioa 
to the heavy losses on beers and wines i0 
stock. 

Whether the Chancellor of the Exch 
hoped to replenish his coffers by this j 
tion in retail price by causing more beer 0 
sold is obscure, but so far there is m0 
evidence that the penny off the pint will have 
the effect of materially benefiting sales; ge 
haps it is not generally realised that the ¢ 
duty been raised eight times sim 


September, 1939, the last increase being 
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948, and today stands at a figure four 
ae sigue times greater than in 1939, and 
44 times greater than in 1914, 


TRADING PROFIT 


company's accounts trading profits 
a Rees of £156,771 at 580.120. 
Your subsidiary company, Style and Winch, 
Limited, have also experienced a decrease in 
trading profit. In consequence, they have 
seduced their dividend from 30 per cent. to 
22} per cent., which is shown in the decrease 
in dividends from shares in subsidiary com- 
panies of £69,677 ai £129,704. These 
amounts, together with sundry interest, etc., 
of £27,312, amount in total to £707,136, a 
decrease of £227,940. 

In the opinion of your board the reserve 
for deferred repairs is adequate to cover all 
repairs both in the brewery and to your 
company’s licensed premises which can be 
foreseen at present. No provision is, therefore, 
made this year. Taxation shows a reduction 
of £83,375 due to the decreased profits. The 
total amounts provided out of profits are 
£521,168, leaving a balance of £185,968 as 
net profit for the year, a decrease of £80,350. 

Your board consider essential to conserve 
the company’s resources and, therefore, pro- 
pose to add £75,000 to the company’s 
reserves, and in view of the decreased profit 
and the uncertain outlook for the current year, 
have come to the conclusion that it cannot 
recommend the payment of the bonus which 
was distributed iast year and therefore, pro- 
pose a final dividend of 4$ per cent., making 
6 per cent. for the year, to leave the carry- 
forward at £155,535, an increase of £7,291. 

The item “Sundry Debtors” on the 
balance-sheet shows a decrease of £138,693 
mainly due to the fact that Easter was not 
in the year under review. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards the current year I do not feel 
optimistic, unless there is drastic reduction in 
taxation, which may well be to the advantage 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as well 
as your company. The Catering Wages Act, 
1943, has now been made applicable to staff 
engaged in licensed premises. This affects 
almost all licensed properties, but particularly 
those where catering is one of the functions of 
the business; yet, no less than 95 per cent. 
of all your company’s public houses have 
catering licences, and continue to supply 
food to their patrons. 

_The Home Secretary surprised both the 
licensed trade and the country last November 
by introducing a new Licensing Bill. The 
outstanding feature of this measure was the 
nght by the government to acquire by com- 
pulsory purchase the licensed premises in 
existing and future new towns, and the 
creation in such areas of what may best be 

ibed as an extension of the Carlisle 
State management and_ state ownership 
schemes. Your company has watched the 
Progress of this measure with special interest 

concern since it owns licensed houses in 
a new town area. It is important to note that 
declaration by ministers made several times 
while the Licensing Bill was before the 


House of Commons, that nationalisation of » 


our industry in a wide sense is not at present 
contemplated. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO PROPERTIES 


In the past twelve months repairs and im- 
Provements to our properties have proceeded 
at a far greater pace than was possible in 
He previous year. It is hoped that a relaxa- 
tion of the regulations connected with the 
grant of building will enable us not only to 
continue this work in the coming year, but 
"© make good at least some of the licensed 
Properties which suffered serious war damage 
and still remain closed. 

feport and accounts were adopted. 


W. J. BUSH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 
LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


DR ISHERWOOD’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of W. J. Bush and Company, 
Limited, was held on July 26th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Dr 
Percy C. C. Isherwood OBE. PhD. 
F.R.LC. (chairman and Managing director), 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr D. E. Arnold, F.C.1.S.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1948, and was taken as read: — 

The accounts now submitted are presented 
in the form required by the Companies Act, 
1948, and set out clearly the position of the 
group as a whole. In future annual accounts, 
comparative figures of the previous year will 
be again provided. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The profit for the year of W. J. Bush and 
Company, Limited, after deducting all taxa- 
tion, amounted to £172,624, as against 
£200,347 in the previous year. This shows a 
reduction of £27,723, in spite of increased 
sales, and reflects the lower profit margins 
which are, I think, a general experience in 
business today as a result of more competitive 
conditions. Also the contributory pension 
scheme to which I have referred in previous 
statements is now in operation, together with 
a pension scheme for directors, and the 
company’s contributions have been charged 
against current profits, whereas previously 
allocations to pension fund have been made 
out of profit and loss appropriations. 


At the same time as the pension scheme 
was inaugurated, your directors introduced a 
profit-sharing bonus scheme for the em- 
ployees, which is inter-related with the com- 
Pany’s pension contributions and dividend 
on the ordinary shares. 

In view of the unsettled market conditions 
your directors have considered it prudent to 
place the sum of £100,000 to stock-in-trade 
reserve. Also a further sum of £20,000 has 
been provided for deferred repairs. 


REDEMPTION OF DEBENTURE STOCK 


Your directors have considered it desirable 
to redeem the four per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock amounting to £125,000 which 
was issued in 1897 and which is secured on 
the whole of the company’s assets. Appro- 
priate notice has therefore been given to the 
debenture stockholders that such redemption 
will be made on October 1, 1949, and the 
accounts for the year 1949 will reflect this 
transaction. 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
volume of exports which constituted a record 
in the company’s history. Although I am 

eased to able to report that our total 

ures in overseas markets have shown a 
further increase in the year under review, 
the current conditions obtaining in a number 
of countries in which the company operates 
are such that it is becoming increasingly 
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difficult to maintain or expand our busineis 
in these very important fields. 


PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY 


_ Your directors continue to give close atten- 

tion to the productive efficiency of our 
existing manufactures our research and 
technical staffs are continually engaged in 
seeking to develop new products to supple- 
ment our already very numerous range. 
Important as all the foregoing is, selling and 
distribution both in home and overseas 
markets, especially now that the so-called 
sellers’ market has largely disappeared, is 
equally vital. In this connection the visits 
of certain members of the board to our 
Dominion and foreign branch establishments 
have done much, both directly and indirectly, 
to foster and supplement by personal contact 
cur important relationships with overseas 
personnel and customers. 

While recognising the request of the 
Treasury to maintain a policy of modest divi- 
dend distribution, your directors consider 
that the consolidated accounts justify the 
addition of a bonus of 6d. per share on this 
occasion. 

In conclusion, I would like once more to 
place on record the directors’ sincere appre- 
ciation of and thanks to our loyal, d- 
working and efficient staff both at home and 
abroad. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares (making 12 per cent, 
for the year) and a bonus of 6d. per share 
on the ordinary shares, both less income-tax, 
were approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr C. F. Bush and 
Mr W. J. Thomas, were re-elected and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Tur- 
quand Youngs McAuliffe and Company, 
having been fixed, the proceedings terminated. 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and staff. 





SPURLING MOTOR 
BODIES 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Spurling Motor Bodies, Limited, was held on 
July 28th at Hendon, Mr W. F. Spurling, 
managing director, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: During the year which ended February, 
1949, we substantially increased our own 
productions, both for the home and export 
markets. 

Our Group turnover was a little under 
£2,000,000 instead of a little over that sum ; 
our net profit was lower, but thanks to 
steadily improving management, and also to 
the fact that the Chancellor will take less from 
us in the form of taxation, the amount which is 
left available for distribution is only (in round 
figures) £2,000 less than it was last year—that 
is £126,857 as against £128,997. is means 
that we shall be able to maintain our dividend 
of 37} per cent. 


We are a company providing goods and 
services throughout the country, which are 
essential for the carrying on the business of the 
community. Transport is the life-blood of 
trade and industry. Road vehicles—and they 
are our staple commodity—provide the most 
flexible form of transport, and the number in 
use appears likely to increase. This will bring 
revenue not only from the sale of new vehicles, 
but also increasing revenue from the servicing 
and maintenance of these vehicles, 


We have a very full programme of develop- 
ment, and much hard work lies ahead of us. 
We shall continue to try to manage the affairs 
of your company a little better, so that as our 
future plans mature, the dividends which 
accrue to you as a result of your confidence in 
us, will generously repay that confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


INCREDIBLE FOLLY OF NATIONALISATION OF IRON AND STEEL 
GOVERNMENT PURSUING UNREALISTIC POLICY 


2 LORD BRUCE’S WARNING 


The fourth annual general meeting of the 
Finance Corporation for Industry, Limited, 
5 was held on 21st July at 20, Aldermanbury, 
af London, E.C. 

a The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bruce of Mel- 
os bourne, P.C., C.H., F.R.S., (the chairman), in 

; the course of his speech said: At our annual 
meetings in 1947 and 1948, I ventured to 
express some views as to the part F.C.I. might 
play in the general financial structure of our 
national economy. 


Twelve months ago I stressed the impor- 
tance of the European Recovery Plan in 
relation to that economy. Since then the 
situation has further developed. The sellers’ 
market has turned into a buyers’ market. 


Serious problems in implementing Mar- 
shall aid have emerged, particularly in respect 
to currency relations and the fundamental 
problem of the dollar shortage in the world 
has been more fully appreciated. 


All these factors have profound repercus- 
3 sions for F.C.I. and for a few moments I 
propose briefly to outline to you their signifi- 
cance in our affairs. 


~ , 


TASK OF THE CORPORATION 


Our task is to render financial assistance 
which cannot be provided through the ordi- 
nary channels for the expansion and moderni- 
sation of existing industries and the develop- 
ment of new industrial activities. In carrying 
out this charter we are entitled to take risks. 


We have, however, an obligation to ensure 
that any project we undertake to finance has 


i a sound basis and that there is a reasonable 
‘ : prospect of the moneys advanced being re- 
: paid. 
In face of the change to a_ buyers’ 


market and the other world developments of 
; : the past year to which I have referred, your 
’ directors are experiencing increasing difficulty 
in satisfying this obligation. Unless there is 
a profound alteration of policy in this country 
it is my considered opinion that this position 
will further deteriorate. 


4 THE CHAIRMAN’S VIEWS 


In what I am about to say I desire to make 
it clear that I am expressing my own views 
for which I take sole responsibility. 


First, I want to deal with the change to a 
buyers’ market. In view of the vital necessity 
for Britain to maintain and expand her 
exports if we are to exist and maintain our 
standard of living, it is obvious that we must 
reduce our costs of production. 
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j This is a platitudinous statement which is 

a a - Y on everyone’s lips to-day. Unless, however, 

i ; you add how you propose to effect that reduc- 

' ; 3 : tion, it is to my mind an extremely dangerous 
‘f platitude. 

If we are to emerge successfully from the 
danger—unparalleled in peace—that to-day 
confronts us, we must have a united and 
determined people all working to a common 


To the ordinary man and woman, the 
platitudinous statement “we must reduce 
costs” has only one meaning—an attack on 
the wage standards for which they have so 
long fought and so painfully achieved. 

I therefore suggest the first thing that has 


to be made clear, if we are to obtain that full 
co-operation which is vital, is that a reduction 
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in the weekly pay packet is not the contem- 
plated method whereby the increased produc- 
tion and reduced costs that we must have can 
be achieved. 


The effective ways by which these essential 
results can be obtained are—hard work ; the 
maximum effort from all workers; the 
abandonment of out-of-date restrictive 
practices; the suppression of indiscipline; and 
the restoration of control in the trades unions 
to their responsible leaders. 


If these things con be attained, we can go 
forward on the basis of no increase of wages 
save under exceptional circumstances; a re- 
adjustment of hours of work—possibly—but 
only after careful examination has shown that 
increased economic production would result; 
No general reduction of wages. 


If these things cannot be attained the 
people as a whole—and the workers in par- 
ticular—must realise that an all-round 
reduction in wages is inevitable. Not because 
anyone desires such a thing to happen but 
because it will be forced upon us by the hard 
facts of our situation 


Having said what we should not do, I now 
a to indicate what I believe we should 
oO. 


NATIONALISATION OF INDUSTRY 


The first suggestion I want to make is that 
we should do some fresh and clearer thinking 
with regard to the nationalisation of industry, 
what effect it is having on our general 
economy, and take the issue out of politics. 
The necessity for such action is clear— 
when one examines where we are going. 


Coal has been nationalised and there is a 
general acceptance throughout the country 
that this was necessary. The Coal Board was 
set up to reorganise, re-equip and modernise 
the industry. For the first year of its opera- 
tion (1947) the Board made a loss of over 
£23m. For the second year (1948) it made a 
profit of £1.7m. 


What were the reasons for this somewhat 
dramatic change and how was it brought 
about ? In seeking the reasons, it is im- 
possible to ignore the political factor. When 
the accounts of 1947 were published, the 
‘opponents of nationalisation seized on the 
heavy loss and pointed tc it as an example 
S what happened under government owner- 
ship. 


NCREASE IN PRICE OF COAL 


Those in favour of nationalisation were 
naturally disturbed at this somewhat effective 
propaganda weapon in the hands of their 
opponents, and I do not think I am being 
unfair in suggesting that strong pressure was 
exercised for action to render it ineffective. 


The most effective course to that end 
obviously was to eliminate the loss and what- 
ever the cause action to this end was taken. 
I invite your attention to the form it took. 


It was to raise the price of coal, with re- 
Percussions se the costs of production 
throughout industry—not least in respect to 
transport. But transport has also been 


nationalised. We are rapidly approaching the 
moment when the same method of raising 
prices to meet increased costs will be followed 
in transport as in coal. 


Should we commit the incredible folly of 
nationalising iron and steel, the same proce- 
dure in due course will be followed. 
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What hope is there for British industry, ig 
the new competitive world, with stead 
rising prices of its three most basic require. 
ments—coal, transport, iron and steel, 


THREAT TO ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Unless we can reverse this trend, I am 
convinced that we must abandon all our 
of economic recovery and the maintenang 
of our standard of living. 


But how can this reversal be brough 
about? 

I have previously stated my views as p 
how it can be done and at the risk of bei 
wearisome I propose to repeat them. Take 
the issue of nationalisation against free enter. 
prise out of politics. Recognise that neither 
one nor the other is the sovereign remedy; 
that some industries are suitable for public 
ownership but that the overwhelming 
majority must be left to private enterprise; 
that every industry must be judged on ys 
merits and its particular circumstances and 
conditions. 

Accept the fact that coal and rail transport 
have been nationalised and are suitable for 
public ownership; iron and steel—with its 
multitudinous ramifications and vast reper. 
cussions in international trade—is not. 


REASONS FOR NATIONALISATION 


Review the reasons which led to tk 
nationalisation of coal and transpori. 

Those reasons as I understand them 
were : — 

1. For the maintenance and expansion ol 
British industry it was vital that abundant 
supplies of coai and efficient transport should 
be available at iow cost 

2. That if these requirements were to be met 
vast capital expenditures would have to bh 
undertaken for reorganisation, re-equipment, 
modernisation and development. 

3. That these vast expenditures could only 
be remunerative over a period of yeafs. 

4. That private capital would not be able 
to face the inevitable annual losses in the 
early stages of the programme and would be 
forced to raise prices to avoid them, to the 
detriment of industry as a whole, 


Today, through the action of the board in 
raising the price of coal at the commencement 
of its operations, nationalisation has done the 
very thing it was embarked upon to avoid. 

I suggest with regard to coal and transport 
the principle which ‘s now accepted with 
regard to national finance—and which theit 
own statutes appear to contemplate—namely 
that it is not necesary to balance the budget 
annually, provided it is balanced over a de 
fined period of years, should not only be 
accepted but implemented. 

With nationalisation taken out of politics 
and this principle accepted, we could then 
concentrate our efforts on ensuring that the 
boards did their jobs effectively 
efficiently. 

In such an atmosphere I believe we would 
be able to attract to our aid men of ability 
and knowledge and experierce of the indus 
tries who are, under existing conditions, £ 
luctant to offer their services. 

The wise handling of the problem of 
nationalisation can be expected to do no mor 
than achieve the negative result of preventing 
our costs rising. 


POSITIVE ACTION REQUIRED 


What we require, however, is positive 
action towards their reduction. An es 
contribution to this end must come from 

ient management, showing initiative, 
enterprise and vision; at all-out effort by 
workers—-which I am confident they 
willingly make when they fully understand 
the seriousness of the situation; and the max 
mum co-operation between all parties ™ 
industry. 
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These thi however, are not enough. 
Nor will Cs ciced response be forthcom- 
some relief is given to industry 
om the intolerable burden that it is carrying 
to-day and some incentive Is afforded to the 
individual—be he worker, manager of 


"That ‘relief and incentive can best be 
by a reduction in taxation. 

] do not propose to enter into the contro- 

versial field as to the effect of taxation on 


try. ; 
ee myself by saying that I pro- 
foundly disagree with the views of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on this subject. 
| believe that he is far toy theoretical in his 
approach, that in practice the effects are far 
more serious than he realises and that he 
overlooks the psychological aspect—which is 
almost the most important. : 
] reiterate my view that a reduction of 
taxation is essential. 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


When the necessity for a reduction in taxa- 
tion, in the interests of our national economy 
is urged by an industrialist, however eminent, 
his counse! is discounted by the charge that 
he is influenced by the profit motive—which 
for some strange reason is regarded as some- 
thing improper in many quarters. 

This charge, however, cannot be preferred 
against F.C.I.. ; 

We have only called up £500,000 of our 
capital of £25,000,000. We have paid no 
dividend to our shareholders and «if we called 
up our capital rather than leaving it as a 
reserve guarantee to the banks who provide 
the moneys out of which we make our 
advances, we would not pay anything more 
by way of dividend than a modest return for 
the money advanced and the risk undertaken. 

Should F.C.1. in the future make substan- 
tial profits—as I hope it will—the bulk of 
these profits will be used to build up 
resources sc that we may be enabled to in- 
crease the assistance we can render by provid- 
ing finance for the expansion and development 
of Britain’s industrial activity. 

In view of these facts, it cannot be urged 
that F.C.1. is influenced by the so-called 
“profit motive.” To tring about a lowering 
of taxation, there must be some diminution 
m government expenditure. 

The answer of the Government, when such 
a reduction 1s suggested, is blandly to ask the 
critic where he wou!d effect the saving. They 
point to defence and other inescapable ex- 
pend:tures and demonstrate that only by 
retarding the development of social services 
could substantial reductions be effected. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST 


All this has a very familiar ring to me and 
points the fact that we are very slow to learn 
the lessons that past events should have taught 
us, 

As Prime Minister of Australia, I was faced 
with precisely the same position that faces the 

ment of Britain today. By 1929, as a 
result of many years of prosperity, Australia 
had built her social services to a more 
advanced state than anv country in the world. 
_ With the onset of the economic depression, 
it was clear that expenditure had to be cut. 
It was equally clear that the only method 
of effecting the necessary reductions was by 
the curtailment of the social services. 

Politicians, however, were not prepared to 

this issue, nor had the country realised 
that our social development had outstripped 
‘ur income. When I attempted to obtain the 
powers required if the drastic action necessary 
‘© weather the coming storm was to be taken, 


: Was defeated in Parliament and subsequently 
in the country. ; 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT’S ACTION IN 1929 
within twelve months of my defeat the 
T government which succeeded me was 


forced to bring down a plan for a drastic re- 
duction of expenditure, so far as I know with- 
out parallel in any country. 

Included in this plan was an overall cut by 
20 per cent. in the social services—not even 
old ago, widows’, invalid and soldiers’ pen- 
sions, in respect 10 which we must all have 
a very great sympathy, being exempted. 

Is not the position in Britain to-day exactly 
the same as the one we faced in Australia in 
1929? Had Australia faced the issue earlier, 
the remedy would have been far less drastic. 

If we will face the situation now and take 
wise and resolute action, we will avoid the 
necessity in the future of taking far more 
drastic action which, if we do nothing now, 
will inevitably be forced upon us. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTION TO INTERNAL 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


_ The action I suggest that should be taken 
is that the Government—with the support of 
all political parties—should declare to the 
people that our social development has gone 
beyond what our economy cam sustain; that 
resolute action should immediately be taken 
to curtail Government expenditure in this 
field; and that out of the savings thus effected 
relief by way of reduced taxation should be 
afforded to industry. so as to enable it to 
maintain its competitive power in the difficult 
buyers’ market that now obtains, and to in- 
dividuals in order to provide the required in- 
centive to even greater efforts. 


The suggestions I have made would, in my 
view, go far to solve the internal economic 
problems that face us. 

They would, I believe, also have the 
further effect of changing the whole atmo- 
sphere and welding us again into a united 
people working for a common end. 

They would also, however, have wide re- 
Percussions on the international financial and 
economic problems chat are causing so much 
anxious thought at ihe moment 


NEED FOR CLOSE INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


If these problems are to be solved there 
must be the closest international co-operation 
particularly between the United States of 
America and Great Britain. 

That co-operation is being = seriously 
affected by the impression in the minds of 
many Americans that the people of this 
country do not realise the seriousness of their 
own position and that the Government is 
pursuing a quite unrealistic policy. 

That this is so is evidenced by comments in 
the American Press upon Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
statement in the House of Commons on July 
6, 1949. 

The Baltimore Sun states that the Govern- 
ment here has “by means of subsidies and 
extravagant social policies, shielded the 
British people from the grim reality of their 
situation in the world.” 

The Washington Post states: “Far be it 
from us to say that this complex of conditions 
has produced a false paradise in grim Britain, 
but it certainly has dimmed a sense of 
awareness of the true realities.” 

A frank statement of the position and bold 
action to meet the circumstances with which 
we are faced would pave the way for 
true co-operation in the solution of the wide 
international financia! and economic problems 
that confront us. 

I have no apology for possibly having 
gone a little wide of the immediate affairs 
of the Finance Corporation for Industry, but 
if we are to play our part we are inextricably 
linked with the whole economy of these 
islands, and it was because I feel such sincere 
anxiety that if we pursue the course we are 
following at the moment we may bring our- 
selves to complete and absolute economic 
disaster, that I have addressed these few 
observations to you to-day. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE UNION COLD 
STORAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LORD VESTEY CRITICISES 
NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 


An extraordinary general meeting of this 
company was held on the 20th July, in 
London, the Rt. Hon. Lord Vestey presiding. 
eee chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

You will have seen in the Press that it is 
part of the programme of the Labour Party, 
if returned to power at the next General 
Election, to nationalise various important 
businesses including, amongst others, cold 
storage and the importation and wholesale 
distribution of meat. 

At the Labour conference recently held in 
Blackpool Dr Edith Summerskill stated that 
one-fifth of the cold storage space in the 
country was owned by the Ministry, and that 
it was intended to acquire the remaining 
space rather chan hand the government space 
over to private enterprise. The statement 
that approximately one-fifth of the cold stor- 
age space is represented by government cold 
stores is true, but when Dr Edith Summer- 
skill made that statement she did not state 
what is also the fact, that the majority of 
these government cold stores were built 
during the war for strategic reasons and that 
the great bulk of them could in no circum- 
stances be operated successfully or economi- 
cally in competition with the public cold 
storage industry. I have no_ hesitation 
whatever in stating that so long as the public 
cold storage industry has sufficient space to 
take care of the country’s needs the operation 
of these government cold stores is in ordinary 
times unnecessary, uneconomic and under 
peace-time conditions must result in very 
substantial losses to the Government and 
considerable extra transportation costs at a 
time when all possible means are required to 
relieve the present transport shortage. 

We are quite convinced that the nationali- 
sation of the cold storage industry is 2 
retrograde step, it has nothing to commend 
it, and would result in less efficiency, a 
poorer service, and a greater cost of these 
essential foodstuffs to everyone. 

With regard to the proposed nationali- 
sation of the importation and wholesale 
distribution of meat, the only effect would be 
to fasten upon the people of this country 
the present war-time system of bulk buying. 
Bulk buying by one government auto- 
matically leads to bulk selling by the govern- 
ments of the producing countries with the 
result that there is no competition in the 
business to ensure that prices are on 4a 
reasonable basis and to keep quality up. All 
sorts of complications arise and as we are 
constantly seeing, each bulk contract becomes 
a matter of prestige and friction to the 
countries concerned instead of the usual com- 
mercial transaction which has served Britain 
so well throughout her history both as re- 
gards continuous ample supplies and reason- 
able prices, with always present the strongest 
competition between producing countries 
throughout the world each endeavouring to 
supply the British people with the best 
possible quality. 

You as stockholders are vitally interested 
and we would strongly urge you if you are 
of the same opinion as we are as to the 
undesirability of these nationalisation pro- 
posals, to press these views wherever they can 
do any good, and in particular to invoke the 
help of your local Member of Parliament so 
that you can be sure that he is fully aware 
of how you feel about these nationalisation 
proposals. 

The resolution submitted to the meeting 
to change the name of the con y to “ The 
Union International Company Limited,” was 
duly passed. 
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LAPORTE CHEMICALS LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER FOR THE GROUP 


EXPORT BUSINESS ALMOST TREBLED 
MR L. P. O’BRIEN’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Laporte Chemicals Limited, was held on 
July 26 at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
George Street West, Luton. 

Mr L. P. O’Brien, the chairman and 
managing director, presided. The following 
is an extract from his cicculated statement: — 

I am sure you will be pleased to note from 
the consolidated profit and loss account the 
progress made by the Laporte group of com- 
panies for the year ended March 31, 1949, 
The profit before taxation amounied to 
£495,633, which is £144,697 in excess of the 
previous year’s figures. 

The volume of the turnover of your group 
of companies established a new record. The 
increased profit arises mainly from the opera- 
tions of the parent company. The principal 
subsidiaries—National Titanium Pigments 
Limited, and John Nicholson and Sons 
Limited—also earned increased profits. 


REASONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The improved position is due to a com- 
bination of circumstances, some of which are 
as follows: greater outputs through the 
employment of new plant financed out of the 
undivided taxed profits which you have 
allowed the directors to plough back into the 
business as re-investments during past years ; 
the research discoveries applied to improving 
the processes, which have given increased 
efficiencies and largely offset the higher costs 
of production and expenses ; and no imvolun- 
tary stoppages. Generally, departments 
throughout the group have been maintained 
in full production, and present demands for 
our chemicals continue at satisfactory levels. 

Production of hydrogen peroxide from the 
Luton works has shown progressive expan- 
sion, with the completion and development 
of the extended plant referred to by me 
twelve months ago. Any further increase in 
production of hydrogen peroxide must come 
from the new plant now in course of erection 
at Baronet Works, Warrington, which is 
nearing completion, and some production 
therefrom may be expected during the last 
quarter of the current financial year. 

The hydrogen peroxide plant of your Aus- 
tralian subsidiary—Crystal Laporte Pty. 
Limited—has been improved and extended, 
with the result that the productive capacity is 
now double that of a year ago. 

With the completion of the extensions at 
Luton of the titanium oxide manufacturing 
plant of your subsidiary—National Titanium 
Pigments Limited—increased output was 
obtained. Permission has been received to 
proceed with the erection of a new titanium 
oxide plant at Grimsby, and plans are being 
prepared so that the necessary work can start 
at the earliest possible date. 

The new plant for the manufacture of 
barium chloride by John Nicholson and Sons 
Limited at Monk Bretton, Barnsley, has been 
in operation at a satisfactory level of produc- 
tion during recent months. 


SELLING PROGRAMME 


As regards our selling programme, satisfac- 
tion of customers’ requirements in the home 
market must necessarily be the first con- 
sideration, since our products are more valu- 
able in their hands as raw materials for their 
direct exports. Nevertheless we have almost 
trebled our own fot inconsiderable direct 
export business as against the previous 
twelve months. 

Considerable sums have been spent on re- 
search, and the research department is being 
continually extended to cope with the ex- 


panding requirements of the group. The 
applied results of work done in past years 
amply justify continued and increasing 
expenditure in this department, 

The growth of the business necessitates 
additional accommedation for the com- 
mercial, chemical, and engineering staffs. 
During the year the engineering staff has 
been rehoused in an adequate manner to cope 
with the increasing work devolving cn this 
department. Permission has been obtained 
to extend the laboratories of the company. 

Since we last met, directors of the com- 
pany have made journeys overseas in con- 
nexion with the present and contemplated 
activities of our group. I, myself, made an 
extended business visit to Australia, where 
I spent much time with the local managing 
director, Mr Geoffrey Hickson, who is in 
charge of the Laporte group interests in 
Australia. Mit V W. Slater (chief chemist) 
visited Canada and the United States, and 
Mr P. D. O’Brien (deputy commercia} 
manager) and Mr B. E. A. Vigers (chief 
engineer) have together visited European 
and South American countries. Other senior 
officials of the group have also made journeys 
overseas. 

Obviously, the excellent results could not 
have been achieved without the output of 
maximum effort on the part of everyone con- 
cerned, and the directors desire to place on 
record their appreciation of the work of all 
employees of the companies. 


THREAT OF NATIONALIZATION 


Hitherto I have never referred to contro- 
versial matters, but on this occasion I feel 
impelled to do so. For many years your 
company has enjoyed good relations with the 
employees Some of the employees belong 
to trade unions. How many owe allegiance 
to trade unions we do not know, but we 
believe it is a large number. We do not 
object to that situation, indeed, we recognize 
their position, and ourselves joined the 
Association of Chemical and Allied 
Employers so that, through the Joint Indus- 
trial Council, we could negotiate agreed 
rates of pay and conditions of labour. So 
far, so good, but now we hear that some 
trades umion leaders are advocating the 
nationalization of our chemical industry. 
The trade unionists who pay weekly sums 
for pureiy political purposes are understood 
to be in the majority in their unions, and it is 
logical to believe that these funds are being 
used to support politicians whose policy is 
directed to the nationalization of part or 
whole of chemical industry. 

Your directors believe that nationalization 
would work out disastrously for everyone 
concerned in our country, and, meantime, 
while the threat is there, it will tend to 
destroy unity between employers and em- 
ployees in chemical industry. Further, it 
will deter from entering the industry the 
type of individual whom we wish to attract. 

Developments in the British chemical in- 
dustry are moving at a fast pace on a high 
scientific plane, and should not in normal 
Ect times be hampered, as they would 

by bureaucratic control. Make it the 
business of everybody and it would become 
the business of nobody in particular and 
progress would be retarded. It would follow 
that such matters as overseas developments, 
investments, and patent applications would 
become matters of international bargaining. 

In the circumstances, your directors feel 
that they should tell you that they reserve 
the right to take whatever legitimate steps 


seem reasonable to protect the interests of 
stockholders. 
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Revenue reserves are increased b 
£578,235 by the proposed transfer from 
profit appropriation account of an addit; 
£30,000 to general reserve, the transfer tp 
obsolescence reserve cf £45,000, and addi. 
tion made to the profit carried forward 
£44,715. 

On this occasion the amount at balance gf 
obsolescence account is shown separately 
instead of being deducted from the amougt 
of the fixed assets as in former years, The 
obsolescence account is drawn upon from 
time to time when actual obsolescence 
before the original cost is written off. Itjs 
necessary to replace old or out-dated 
when it is proved that it is economical to d 
so ; consequently, it is considered importan 
to maintain a good balance in th 
obsolescence reserve account. The total js 
now £132,320 

The reserve for future taxation is estimated 
as being sufficient to cover the liability for 
income-tax which may arise from the profits 
of the past year. 

The amount of the proposed final ordinary 
dividend at the rate of 12} per cent., less tay, 
requires this year £46,310, owing to the 
increased issued capital. The total ordinary 
dividend for the year amounts to 17} per 
cent, less tax. This is the same rate as for 
last year, and thus accords with the request 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

On the other side of the balance-sheet, the 
total value of the fixed assets is shown as 
£928,789. The increase of £266,232 is due 
mainly to expenditure at the Baronet Works, 
Due allowance has been made for deprecia- 
tion. It is noteworthy that the total amount 
set aside for depreciation and appropriated 
for obsolescence is slightly more than th 
wear and tear allowances and initial allow- 
ances which will be claimed. . 

The increase in value of the investments is 
due to a further capital subscription o 
£52,000 to National Titanium Pigments, 
Limited, and to an additional trade invest 
ment, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


In addition to nominal issued ordinary 
capital of £673,600, we have capital reserves 
of £856,119 and revenue _ reserves 
£715,292. The combined reserves total over 
£1,500,000, which is two and one-third times 
greater than the nominal amount of th 
issued ordinary capital. Of the capital te 
serves, £773,126 came from the stockhol 
by way of share issues at premium prices, 
after deducting issue expenses, and your 
directors are of opinion that in view of the 
general strength of your group the best thing 
they can do about share premium account 
is to take early steps to apply for permission 
to make a free bonus share issue of one new 
ordinary share of 5s. for each one pr 
issued. Such a course would more ade 
quately reflect the capital invested by the 
stockholders, but it does not neces 
follow that next year a higher total amount 
would be paid out in dividends, as nat 
your directors will be guided by circu 
stances as they then find them. 

Turning to the fixed assets, the totl 
written down value is now £1,196,465, but it 
is certain that it would cost more than that 0 
replace these assets at to-day’s prices. We 
have written off goodwill, patents, and 
marks in the parent company’s account, bul 
at the moment still have items aggregating 
£4,001 in a subsidiary company. 

The total investments outside of our ows 
companies is comparatively small at £63,801, 
and calls for no special comment. 

The current assets amount to £1,936,245. 
The significant changes are an increase in (as 
reserve certificates held, of £68,000, and ¢ 
at banks, in hand, and at building societics 
up by £750,000. This is a result of the shart 
issue in May, 1948, and the profits 
during the year. 
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HE ECONOMIST, July 30, 1949 
CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 


As the subsidiary companies build up re- 
serves in their individual accounts, it is 
necessary to study the consolidated profit and 
Joss account to ascertain the full profit- 
earning capacity of the group which, as stated 
eaflier, amounted to £495,633. 

The total taxation on the profits for the 
year, which has been set aside in the com- 
panies’ accounts, less over-provisions, 
amounted to £237,232. 

Total transfers to revenue reserves 
amounted to £93,475, of which £63,475 went 
to obsolescence account and £30,000 to 

reserve. 
“ net dividends payable to ordinary 
sockholders of the parent company amount 
10 £64,834, whereas the transfers to reserves 
and the increased amount carried forward in 
profit and Joss account total £126,137. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SHANNON SYSTEMS 


RECORD SALES 
MR E. F. SHANNON’S SPEECH 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of The Shannon, Limited, makers of Shannon 
Systems and Office Equipment, was held on 
July 28th in London, Mr E. F. Shannon, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlmen—The 
directors’ report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1949, have been in your 
hands for just over three weeks, and with 
your permission I will take them as read. 
During the year under review the company’s 
products continued to be in great demand, 
and sales reached a new high level. The fac- 
tory was also able, in spite of many difficul- 
lies, t0 increase production sufficiently to deal 
with a considerable volume of business 
brought forward from the previous year. 
This has materially helped to produce the 
satisfactory net profit which as you will have 
noted fom the accounts, amounts to £77,164, 
against {52.936 for last year. I am glad to 
say that results for the current year so far 
are encouraging, and sales are still high, but 
the rising costs must have their effect on 
profits. Our export business has continued 
to expand all over the world with the ex- 
ception of some markets which remain closed 
due to restrictions which our Government 
seem powerless to overcome. 

The cash position has improved by about 
{26,000 and the overdraft has now dis- 
appeared. Net liquid assets have risen to 
over £117,000. Stocks as well as creditors 
show increases and reflect greater activity in 
the factory. Depreciation on plant is shown 
ata figure which represents the 1942 valua- 
ton plus actual cost of plant subsequently 

less the present book value. 

A small but useful addition to the factory 
has just been completed and will soon be in 
service. It is proposed to increase our 
general reserves to £60,000 by the transfer 
of £20,000 from profit and loss. 


BONUS ISSUE 


Some years before the war it became neces- 
Saty to write down our capital to meet losses 
incurred overseas. It is now proposed to 
capitalise a part of our reserves by a bonus 
a of three new ordinary shares fully paid 

very one now held. This is a stage in 
The the former capital of the company. 
fequisite formalities could not be com- 
Pleted in time for today, but notice of the 
ae extraordinary meetings should reach 

It is also proposed to pay the same divi- 
dends as last year, and you will notice that 
leave a carry-forward practically 


sufficient to cover the dividends for next year 
the same rate. 


TOLL OF TAXATION 


Taxation has taken a tremendous toll of 
our profits, and what remains to us after these 
inroads is only just sufficient to enable us to 
maintain our vigorous policy of modernisation 
and development at teday’s enhanced values. 
_ We do not know what the future may have 
in store for us, but many people think this 
couatry is heading for a crisis of some magni- 
tude. If so, no one can say what may be 
the result on our own affairs. I do have, 
however, some degree of optimism, since 
business cannot be carried on without syste: 
and our newer systems have been ed 
by the businessmen and industrialists of this 
country as essential to effective management. 
Shannograph, Shannoblic and Shannovue are 
recognised as powerful aids to more efficient 
management control. 


TRIBUTE TO WORKPEOPLE 


This company was the pioneer of the five- 
day week in our industry, and we have never 
regretted it. Our relations with our work- 
people could not be better. But I think that 
generally speaking it is time that greater 
attention was paid throughout the country 
to the fundamental fact that we need more 
production, and that our five-day week and 
standard of life alike depend on making more 
goods for less money. Shannon systems do 
their part in reducing labour and systematis- 
ing control, but modern methods should be 
used to accomplish more and not only to 
shorten work and lessen labour. 

I should like to add that the results before 
you have not been achieved without great 
exertions shared equally by the management 
and workpeople and our large force of sales- 
men consultants, to all of whom I am sure 
the shareholders will be glad to record their 
acknowledgment. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
Mr E. Lionel Shannon was re-elected a 
director. 


BARRY & STAINES 
LINOLEUM, LIMITED 


HAMPERING EFFECT OF CONTROLS 


The ordinary general meeting of Barry 
and Staines Linoleum, Limited, was held in 
London on July 2\st. 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: Year after 
year, since 1945, I have emphasised the 
contrast between the strong and niversal 
demand for our goods on the one hand, 
and the obstinate thickset hedge of Govern- 
ment delays, stintings and _ prohibitions 
through which we are still hewing our way. 
But that is not all. The prices at which 
inadequate supplies are still doled out have 
been, until very recently, in the case of lin- 
seed oil, something like 70 per cent. above 
the same oil in the free markets. 

With this extra weight on our backs we 
are called upon to increase our exports, at 
a time when demand is flagging and com- 
petition is keener. Those who make such 
demands on the industry must know, of if 
they do not they are unfitted for control, 
that what they ask is a sheer impossibility ; 
and we repeat today, with emphasised 
urgency, our demand for freedom Our 
industry is not alone in this. 

The gradual swing from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market has been accompanied by a 
general upward tendency in materials (par- 
ticularly jute) and manufacturing costs. Not 
till towards autumn did the first meagre re- 
duction in linseed oil appear, too late to 
affect 1948 figures. Profit margins are some- 
what lower. The French company, in spite 
of a good trading year, has wisely withheld 
a dividend in order to be better placed for 
capital re-equipment, and the possibility of 
financial shocks. 

The report was adopted. 


175 
TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRY’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
DOLLAR EXPORTS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Trust Houses, Limited, was held on July 26th 
at Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street, London, W. 


Captain A. R. S Nutting, chairman of the 
company, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our trading profit for the year ended March 
31, 1949, shows a decrease compared with last 
year of £287,000, accounted for in the main 
by the fall in the consumption of alchoholics 
and by the great increase in the cost of opera- 
re of our hotels under the Catering Wages 

ct. 

The year has been a most difficult one for 
our industry, and I think the difficulties of 
the situation created for hotel-keepers under 
the Catering Wages Act have been admitted 
in the recent Commons debate, which was on 
most sensible non-party lines. The travel 
association in their published annual report 
show that the tourist industry is one of our 
most important sources of foreign currency. 
They estimated that receipts derived from the 
tourists last year amounted to approximately 
forty-seven million pounds, 30 per cent. of 
which alone came from American visitors, 
making this industry Britain’s largest single 
export to the United States of America. 
Bearing this in mind, I have no hesitation in 
stating that the hotel industry, which plays an 
indispensable part in getting this business, .s 
the most severely handicapped and the most 
severely taxed industry in the country. 


PENAL TAXATION 


Furniture and equipment are the tools of 
our industry, and should not be subject to 
purchase tax. Foreign-guing shipping is an 
industry comparable in importance as a cur- 
rency earner with hotels. Such ships must 
have similar equipment, but this attracts no 
purchase tax. Hitherto the Treasury has said 
that it is too difficult to devise a scheme to 
relieve hotels of purchase tax, but suggestions 
have been submitted by the industry which 
we believe would get over this difficulty and so 
enable our hotels to purchase the tools of 
their trade without a penal tax. I am glad 
to tell you that your own company makes a 
not inconsiderable contribution to dollar earn- 
ing and is attracting a gratifying number of 
American visitors of the middle income group, 
who appreciate the kind of service we are able 
to provide. 

Much has been said inside and outside the 
House of Commons criticising the rigid and 
complex rules for woiking hours under 
the Catering Wages Act. There is plainly a 
pressing need for a full inquiry into the 
working of the Act. I have been glad to see 
that this has been suggested in the Press. It is 
not a party matter. The Catering Wages Act 
was passed under the Coalition Government 
before the end of the war and I think it is now 
admitted on all sides that the regulations 
framed under it have not brought the benefit 
to the industry which its sponsors intended. I 
hope that there will be amendments consi- 
dered and enacted in good time for what is 
expected to be the peak year, 1951, the year 
of the Exhibition. 

The matter is especially vital to the small 
country hotel and small country inn. If 
amendments are not made I can see no alter- 
native to the small inn returning to a mere 
drinking shop. : 

I hope I have given you some idea of the 
difficulties that confront our industry. There 
are many others; the petrol shortage, high 
railway fares, development charges under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, and lastly 
the maximum charge of 5s. for a meal. 
last is a strange anomaly to a number of our 
foreign visitors and a continued source of 
annoyance to a great number. 


The report was adopted. 
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ST. MARTIN PRESERVING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
RECORD PROFIT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
the St. Martin Preserving Company, Limited, 
was held on July 22nd at Maidenhead. 

Mr P. A. J. Hammett, F.C.LS., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, sa.d:— 

The profit for the vear constitutes a record 
and your directors have not failed to take 
advantage of the fact t pursue the policy 
so steadfastly followed for many years of 
adding further strength to the balance sheet 
shown below 

The fixed assets of your company and its 
subsidiaries are written down to nominal 
figures, and further reserves created, which, 
with the balance of profit and loss accouat 
but not reserve for furure imcome-tax, total 
some 30 per cent. of the issued capital. In 
this connection, statistics from the accounts 
of the last 10 years may prove of interest. 
During that period, the company has pa:d in 
wages and saiaries £1,629,660, in direct 
taxation £401,797. and of its profits has 
distributed £97,838, and retained / 220,902. 

In view of this long record of prudence, 
of the strong position which has resulted 
from it, and of the profits, your directors, 
whilst in no way departing from their policy 
of caution nor of failing to give full con- 
sideration to the wishes of the Government, 
feel themselves unable to deprive the pro- 
prietors of a moderate addition to the divi- 
dend. They are, therefore, recommending 
a distribution of 12$ per cent. 

It is pleasing to report that the demand for 
the popular speciality “ Chunky ” marmalade 
continues, and it appears certain that when 
the requisite raw materials are in free supply, 
the output of “ Chunky” can be very sub- 
stantially increased. A measure of the success 
of this line is the manufacture by competitors 
of marmalades designed to compete with 
yours, but it should be noted thar “ Chunky” 
is not a type of marmalade; it is the name 
given to one manufactured only by vour com- 
pany from a recipe and by methods which 
have been evolved over a period of many 
years. 

Although the factors to be taken into 
account in an endeavour to forecast the future 
provide no more stable basis today than in 
recent years, the fact that the accounts now 
submitted cover a period in which the in- 
dustry has in large measure been decontroliea 
provides grounds for reasoned optimism. Pro- 
gress has been made in the modernisation of 
your plant and has already produced 
ascertainable advantages. It is anticipated 
that the completion of the programme will 
result in appreciable economies and a still 
higher degree of satisfaction to your 
customers. 

The report was adopted 


ST. MARTIN PRESERVING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Abridged Consolidated Balance Sheet, 


31 3.49. 

LIABILITIES £ 
Nominal capital 1,400,000 
Issued capital 325,000 
Reserves bes ae 182,216 
Creditors... baat nd oi 140,481 
Provisions ... iow Le Se 74,451 
£722,148 

ASSETS od 


£ 
Premises, plant, vehicles, goodwill 3 


Debtors a 202,157 
Stock a) a es ... 294,489 
Secured loans ve “es ... 30,000 
Cash ... Tae os Se ... 195,499 

£722,148 


Factories: Maidenhead Ely. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Horsted Keynes, Newtownards. 


BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS 
TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the British Shareholders Trust, 
Limited was held on July 21st, in London. 

Mr B. H. Binder, F.C.A. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The gross 
profit for the year amounted to £105,500 
against £117,696 for the year to March 31. 
1948. The net profit, after all charges, 
stands at £40,963. It is proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 43 per cent. with a bonus 
of 24 per cent, both less tax, which will 
make a total distribution of 10 per cent. for 
the year, the same as last year. 


STRONG POSITION 


In view of the many difficulties with which 
this country is beset in these days, you will 
not expect me to express any positive wews 
about the general outlook or that for our 
current year’s trading. I may, however, 
remind you that our company and its pre- 
decessor companies have been established 
for nearly 33 years, during which time there 
have been periods of great financial stress 
and anxiety. At the present time we have 
substantial liquid funds in hand and no com- 
mitments, and looking back I can say with 
confidence that we were never in better 
shape than we are today to meet any diffi- 
culties that may lie before us, or to take 
advantage of any opportunities that may 
present themselves. 


It is to be hoved that after the monetary 
conference in the United States has taken 
place in a few weeks’ time we, in this 
country, will have a clearer idea of what the 
future holds for us. The people of the 
United States have shown the greatest 
generosity in the assistance they have so far 
rendered to this and other countries, but 
we have no right to rely on this aid con- 
tinuing indefinitely. 


OUTSTANDING PROBLEM —THE DOLLA* 
SHORTAGE 


The outstanding problem to be solved 
is our dollar shortage. Any contribution, 
however small, which any of us can make 
to the solution of this problem is of vital 
importance. This country, in its heyday, 
was able through a combination of fortunate 
circumstances to keep world trade moving, 
largely by making loans abroad. Since then 
the political risks have increased enormously, 
but, from the point of view of the United 
States investor, there are still great openings 
for the employment of capital both here and 
elsewhere. In this connection our company, 
with is long association with Britsh industry 
in investigating the position and requirements 
of particular inclustries and in providing 
finance for their needs, is well placed by 
experience to advise on such problems. 


The view has been expressed that not 
nearly enough effort is made to sell English 
goods in the United States. One knows 
thar tariffs, freight and handling charges 
make our products expensive by the time 
they are marketed in the United Srates, but 
perhaps the field con be explored more 
thoroughly than has been the case in the 
past. 


HARDER A* D VORF SKILFUL WORK 
ESSENTIAL 


We have now reached the stage when, if 
we want dollars—and we certainly do—we 
shall have to earn them. If we are to survive 
it is up to us as individuals to bend all our 
energies towards this end. There is only one 
effective way to obtain earnings, and that is 
to work harder and more skilfully so as to 
increase production and thereby reduce costs. 


The report was adopted. 
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OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED. 
SALES INCREASING 


The sixtieth ordinary general Meeting of 
Ohlsson’s Cap: Breweries Limited was 
on July 27th in London, Mr Geoffrey Dem, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
said: Although profit from Trading ang 
Rentals shows a decrease, the net profit after 
providing for taxation approximates 
closely to that shown: last year, the decrease 
being £1,138. I am glad to say that there are 
signs of some improvement in the demand fog 
beer and sales have shown increases in recent 
months. 

At the Cape the demand for our special beer 
has indeed exceeded our capacity to supply and 
is likely to continue to do so, until our plans for 
the extension of our brewing capacity there are 
completed. I am glad to say that after long 
delay we have at last obtained a permit fora 
part of this work. In Rhodesia, too, we have 
been unable to meet the demand for our 
products owing to our inability to handle any 
more output from our present Depot. Here, 
too, we have just received a permit to proceed 
with our plans for a new bottling store 

The net profit on trading and rentals 
amounted to £087,487 and it is proposed 
pay a final dividend of 17! per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, less income tax, making 22} 
per cent. for the year. Although trading 
profits show a decrease, the accounts have 
benefited this year to quite a considerable 
extent by reason of the smaller charge for 
taxation. 

In addition to the reduction applicable t 
lower taxable profits, the company obtains 
larger capital allowances in respect of additions 
to industrial buildings and plant, machinery 
and motor vehicles for the year 1947/48 a% 
well as for the past year. 

The report was adopted. 


THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


TOTAL REVENUE MAINTAINED 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of the 
Trustees Corporation Limited was held @ 
London, on July 27th. 

Mr L. A. Stride, Chairman of the Corpom- 
tion, in the course of his speech said: In the 
aggregate our expectations on Revenue 
account in the twelve months to last May were 
fulfilled. For the first time for eight years, 
however, the Corporation shows a contraction 
in its chief source of Revenue. With income 
from Interest and Dividends at £262,976 we 
record the relatively slight decrease of £1,185 
under this head compared with the previous 
year. Over and above dividend limitation, 
which gives the equity holder all the kicks and 
none of the ha’pence, two exceptional factors 
were mainly responsible for this small reduc- 
tion. 

The aggregate book value of our Investments 
in our balance sheet at May 31st amounted t0 
£3,355,755 compared with a Valuation of 
£4,808,107 showing a margin of appreciation 
of 43 per cent. as against 65 per cent. for the 
year previous. 

Our Total Revenue from all source 
amounted to £292,768, virtually the same 
amount as in the year to May 1948. But @ 
the year under review, reduced Debenture 
Stock Interest and Administration Expenses 
gave us a correspondingly reduced sct-off for 
purposes of Income Tax. We now rec 
a payment on the Ordinary Stock of a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 2 pet 
cent., both less income tax, again making # 





total of 12 per cent., less income tax, for the’ 


year to May 31st, 1949, which takes £33,087. 
After giving effect to these appropriations, 
balance to be carried forward is £98,369 % 
against £105,014 brought in from last year. 
The report was adopted. . 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 30, 1949 


BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


RECORD OUT TURN 


irteenth annua. ordinary general 
wea the British Suga. Corporation 
Limited was held on July 26th in London. 

Lt-Col. ‘Sir Francis Humphrys, G.C.M.G., 
GCV.O., K.B.E., C.LE. (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: In my address 
igst year I indicated that prospects for the 1948 
<eason were more favourable than in 1947. 
in the event the cutturn of nearly 560,000 
ions, in terms Of white sugar, was the highest 
yet achieved by the corporation and exceeded 
by 130,000 tons the results of the previous 
year. In addition, a very large quantity of 
sock feed—about 3 million tons of leaves 
and crowns and 300,000 tons of dried pulp 
with an equivalent feeding value of oats—was 
made available to the growers and 174,000 
tons of molasses were produced. 

The crop was grown by more than 42,000 
farmers on rather less than 400,000 acres, the 
average acreage contracted being 9.43 acres, 
showing a satisfactory spread of distribution, 
the average yield 10.84 tons per acre and the 


average suger content 16.33 per cent. Pay- 
ments to farmers for beets totalled 
£23,800,000. 


LARGER CROP AND NO LOSSES 


The campaign was completed in 2,039 
dicing days for all factories compared with 
2253 days two years ago for a slightly larger 
crop and there were no losses through beets 
being left on the ground. Our factory at 
Bury St. Edmunds, by slicing 503,792 tons cf 
beet, broke the world’s record previously held 
in the U.S.A. for the tonnage processed in a 
single campaign. 

At the Cantley factory in Norfolk the yield 
reached a record of 12.64 tons to the acre, 
which was especially gratifying in view of the 
poor crop in that area in the previous year. It 
is estimated that rated on a dollar saving basis 
the value of the corporation’s products was 
not less than 70,000,000 dollars. 

As a set-off agcinst a ten year average sub- 


sum of £7,824,000 which has accrued to the 
Exchequer in excise duty, a saving of dollars 
can be claimed far greater than could be 
camed by any alternative crop grown on a 
similar acreage, since sugar beet provides 
more food for man and beast than any other 
crop grown in this country. 

Sugar beet is also grown now as a means of 
providing animal] feed on the farm, which fits 
in with the Government’s desire that farmers 
should rely more and more upon their own 
‘esources for fattening their cattle and pro- 
ducing their milk. 


CORDIAL RELATIONS 


I have pleasure in acknowledging the 
cordial relations which have been maintained 
een the corporation and the great sugar 
refining industry to which we deliver tens of 
thousands of tons of raw sugar every year ; 
ind the ungrudging assistance we have re- 
tived from the three Government depart- 
ments, Treasury, Ministry of Food and 
stry of Agriculture, with which our in- 
associated. 

I should also like to refez gratefully to our 
Pleasant association with the leading manufac- 
lurers frodocing the highest quality of jams, 

goods, mineral waters and chocolate 
and sugar confectionery, who habitually use 
a tial preportion of our output. 

I know you will wish to join with me in 
our warm congratulations to the 
staffs in heen and Peter- 
‘he managers, factory superinten- 

aa, agriculturists, staffs, and all employed 
factories and in the field. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


THE ROYALTY QUESTION 


The annua! mecting of The British South 
Africa Company was held in London on 
July 28th. 

Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G., the 
president, in the course of his speech said : 

We have had another very good year and 
the prophecy on which I ventured last year 
that our results would not be less favourable 
than they were for the year ended September 
30, 1947, has been justified. We have a 
profit for the year of £1,394,651, as compared 
with £951,564 last year. 

There has been a political attack by the 
unofficial members of the Northern Rhodesian 
Legislative Council on our position as the 
owners of the mineral rights in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The matter has, of course, been brought 
before the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and that accounts for the printed slip which 
accompanied our report dated June 24th last 
giving the text of a statement issued to the 
Press by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on June 30th. Meetings of the character 
indicated in this statement were held at the 
Colonial Office on July 20th, 22nd and 27th. 

As our report had gone to press, and notice 
of this meeting had been given, the best we 
could do was to include a printed slip telling 
you that discussions were taking place. The 
information contained in that slip is so im- 
portant that I should like to read it to you. It 
is as follows:—The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has invited the British South 
Africa Company to nominate a representative 
or representatives to discuss with him at the 
Colonial Office the question of the company’s 
mineral rights in Northern Rhodesia. He has 
also invited representatives of Northern 
Rhodesia—the Governor and two Unofficial 
Members of Legislative Council who have 
nominated their unofficial colleagues for this 
purpose, Mr R. Welensky, C.M.G., and 
Mr G. B. Beckett—to participate in the dis- 
cussions. It is expected that the discussions 
will take place about July 20th. 


SEEKING A SOLUTION 


These discussions have been taking place 
and are still taking place. The Secretary of 
State refers to what he calls the question of the 
company’s mineral rights in Northern Rho- 
desia. I do not think that he has in mind any 
question as to the existence, validity or extent 
of those rights, but, of course, in his position 
he has to have regard to the political agitation 
with suggestions or proposals of special taxa- 
tion which has been going on. His object in 
getting us together is to see whether having 
regard to the political circumstances we can 
arrive at some settlement of the problem which 
he has before him which can be accepted all 
round as a fair, binding and permanent 
solution of it. 

I feel that the Secretary of State is approach- 
ing the problem with a sincere desire to arrive 
at a final settlement. More than that I hope 
you will excuse me from saying today. Indeed, 
I could not honourably tell you any more ; it 
would be a breach of confidence if I did, as 
the discussions are still going on. With the 
able assistance of my colleagues and expert 
advisers, I shall do my best for you and I hope 
that an arrangement will emerge which will be 
permanent and which I shall be able to recom- 
mend to you as fair. If and when it is possible 
for any statement to be made about the results 
of these meetings, it will be circulated to you 
and, if the result is something for which your 
approval would be required, we shall not fail 
to summon an extraordinary general meeting 
for the purpose. : 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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PYE LIMITED 


_ TELEVISION POSITION 
MR C. O STANLEY'S VIEWS 


The twentieth annual general meeting cf 
Pye, Ltd., was held on July 27th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr C. O. Stanley, C.B.E., the chairman 
presiding, in the course of his speech said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is my intention to 
make a few references to matters that have 
become of some importance since our report 
was issued. 

There has been a distinct change in the 
television situation. As a result of the Music 
and Radio Convention in Scotland a strong 
committee has been formed to see that Scot- 
land gets a square deal in the television ex- 
pansion scheme, and of even more impor- 
tance is a similar committee that has been 
formed in Northern Ireland) The Govern- 
ment would be well advised to understand 
in regard to television expansion that 
opinions framed to suit the desires of some 
bureaucratic Cepartment without regard to 
the national aspirations of countries like Scot- 
land and Northern Ireland create a feeling 
of deep resentment. We believe it is wrong 
that there should even appear to be inability 
to express loyalty to Westminster, and I am 
convinced that the recommendations of the 
Scottish and Northern Ireland Committees 
will result in an alteration being made to the 
published television plans. 


ISSUE ABOVE PARTY POLITICS 


It is now quite clear that had the Govern- 
ment expanded television rapidly over this 
country the British system would today be 
accepted in the greater part of Europe and 
we would have laid a foundation for export 
trade and created a barrier against unemploy- 
ment in our industry. This issue is a matter 
above party politics and planners should 
quickly realise their mistake and endeavour, 
where there is a vestige of hope, to do some- 
thing to put the matter right. 

Our television programmes in this country 
are excellent for the state of development of 
the industry, but if we are to provide the 
sort of programmes that the public will de- 
mand it is quite unlikely that they can come 
from the existing B.B.C. revenue. They can, 
however, come from sponsored broadcasting, 
and I deplore the whispering campaign that 
has started against this obvious solution. It 
is understandable that a large number of 
people may not like American sponsored pro- 
grammes, but there is no reason to suppose 
that all sponsored programmes have to be to 
the American pattern, any more than it is 
reasonable to give up wearing neckties be- 
cause one dislikes the American variety. 


PLAIN LANGUAGE NEEDED 


We have heard news of an economic crisis 
and, as I do not think that the ordinary people 
understand that wages are income and that 
increased productivity really means more 
work for the same wages, I took care to pub- 
lish our opinions on the crisis to everybody 
connected with our company. I do suggest 
that politicians should speak in plain language 
if they want their messages to be understood. 

You will have read in our report that we 
had plans for removing all the eyesores that 
the war had planted on our properties in 
Cambridge and at the same time for improv- 
ing our amenities to give us a more efficient 
organisation. For four years we have battled 
with Ministry after Ministry ; with Commit- 
tee after Committee ; and at long last we have 
decided that as we have not available the 
energy or the brain power necessary to carry 
on this unequal struggle and at the same 
time run our business we will call 2 halt and 
leave everything at Cambridge jus as it is. 
We regret that this necessitates the develop- 
ment of some of our newest scientific projects 
in another country rather than in England. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 30, 1. 


Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Lewis Berger.—Consolidated trading profit 
of Lewis Berger amounted to £888,292 in the 
year ended March 31, 1949, compared with 
£2,041,176 for the previous 20 months period, 
Net profit was £448,453 (£745,274). Net cur- 
rent assets of the group at March 31, 1947 
were £1,929,000 (£1,977,000). 

Buimer and Lumb.—Group profit of 
Bulmer and Lumb increased by £139,757 to 
£266,166 in the year to April 30, 1949. 
Group net profit amounted to £118,087 
(£49,304). The dividend is raised from 17} 
per cent. to 20 per cent. 

Creene King.—Consolidated trading profit 
of Greene King declined from £349,843 to 
£261,297 in the year ended May 31, 1949. 
Net profit was down from £168,161 to 
£130,851. The ordinary dividend is un- 
changed at 234 per cent. 

Amalgamated Dental.—Consolidated net 
profit of Amalgamated Dental amounted to 
£225,295 in 1948. The dividend is main- 
tained at 12§ per cent. 

Morgan Crucible.—Group profit of Mor- 
gan Crucible declined from £1,506,758 to 
£1,413,135 in the year to March 31, 1949. 
Net profit increased from £599,533 to 
£650,987. Ordinary dividend remains at 12} 
per cent. Net current assets amount to 
£2,515,000. 

De La Rue (Thomas).—Group profit of 
Thomas De La Rue increased from £629,174 
to £881,992 in the year to April 2, 1949. 
The dividend is maintained at 50 per cent 
for the year. 

Associated British Engineering. — An 
ordinary dividend of 12 per cent. (same) is 
recommended by Associated British Engineer- 
ing for the year to March 31, 1949. Group 
net profit amounted to £43,806 compared 
with £80,816 for the parent company in the 
previous year. 

Cory (William) —Net profit of William 
Cory declined from £679,207 to £630,000 in 
the year ended March 31, 1949. A total divi- 
dend of 20 per cent is recommended for the 
year (same). 


Scottish Breweries.—Net profit of 
Scottish Breweries increased from £123,597 
to £127,245 in the year to April 30, 1949. 
The dividend is unchanged at 11 per cent. 

Murex —The net profit of Murex for the 
year to April 30, 1949, amounted to £282,000 
compared with £215,000 for the previous 10 
months. A total dividend of 4s. per £1 unit 
is at the same rate as for the previous period. 

Newnes (Ceorge)—Gross consolidated 
profit of George Newnes amounted to 
£968,443 (£712,052) and net group profit to 
£526,092 (£396,064) ir the year to March 
31, 1949. A total distribution of 20 per cent 
is recommended for the year (same). 

Whitbread and Co.—Consolidated trad- 
ing profit of Whitbread and Co. in 1948 was 
£2,297,731 and net profit £820,433. Net 
current assets at December 31, 1948, were 
£2,836,000. 

Broken Hill Proprietary. —Net profit of 
Broken Hill Proprietary for the year to May 
31, 1949, amounted to £1,244,671 compared 
with £1,317,287 in the previous year. The 
dividend of 8} per cent is repeated. 

Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery.—Net profit 
of Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery declined 
from £385,252 to £280,307 in the year to 
March 31, 1949. The dividend has been 
cut from 10 per cent to 9 per cent for the 
year. 

Seagar Evans.—Consolidated profits attri- 
butable to Seagar Evans after taxation fell 
from £170,867 to £154,614 in the year to 
March 31, 1949. In addition exceptional 
profits amounting to £14,118 (£39,475) have 
been transferred to general reserve. The 
total distribution has been reduced from 25 
per cent to 224 per cent for the year. 


Capital Issues 


Distillers Company.—Sharcholders are to 
receive a 50 per cent bonus issue by the dis- 
tribution of one new £1 ordinary share—to 
be sub-divided into 4s. shares—for every 
£2 of stock held. The bonus issue will capi- 
talise £7,512,923 of reserves. 


John Sadd.—A bonus of 200 per cent js 
to be distributed, capitalising £91,200 ¢ 
reserves. 

BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings).—Permissin 
is being sought to deal in the preference cap; 
tal of £800,000 in 5 per cent cumulative fl 
preference shares. Ordinary capital consist 
of £400,000 in 10s. ordinary shares, There 
is outstanding £172,000 first mortgage de. 
benture stock. Profit subject to taxation for 
years ended December 31, 1938, £44712; 
1947, £74,093 ; 1948, £221,811. Assets as a 
December 31, 1948: Fixed assets, £785, 
total current assets £1,300,160 ; net current 
assets, £707,433. 

Rotary Hoes.—Application has been made 
to deal in the entire capital of £200,000 in 5s, 
ordinary shares. Profit subject to income 
tax: 1939, Dr. 4,489 ; 1947, £35,423 ; 1948, 
£88,908. Assets as at December 31], 194: 
Fixed assets £79,440 ; trade investments, etc, 
£107,368 ; total current assets, £494,286; ag 
current assets, £367,185. 


New Issue Prices 





Issue Pri 
Tssne Price ' July 2, 
Ah: (a) 1949 
Arthur, Pref. ... see tes 21/0 20/3—20/9 
Assoc. Fisheries, Pref. ......... 21/0 19/3-19/9 
Babcock & Wilcox ..........4. 57/6 | Nil-~/Ofpm 
Broken Hill Prop.............. | 24/0 7, 9—8/3pm 
Ambler (J.), Deb. (50 paid!....| 1005* 50—52 
Barbados Elec., Pref........... 20/6* = 20/6—20/9 
Butterworth, Pref. ........... 20/6 21 0-22 
Fattorini, Pret...-......-... 20/3*| 210-2 
Cons. Zinc, Pref...... *-- 20/0 13 0—19 
Guest Keen (20/0 paid)........ 37/6 19 10)—20A 
Hamer-Porter Paints, Pret..... 21/6* 21/0—2A 
sgt’ at apap gels . 10/93* 10/3213 
Ilford (10/- paid). ........ 18/0 | 13/4413 
Lake View Eamv. ...csecsss: 10 0 25 0-4 
Lickigs, 63%, Prof... 00.095» 20,0 20, 6—20/9 
Iceland, 44°, (£25 paid) ....... 99 i 4S 
N. Rhodesia (£10 paid) ........ 97 1j—1} dis 
Rieter CR. BIS kis en och see onis 65/0 4/0—4/6pm 
Nairobi, She (£30 paid) .......; 98 +10 
Patons & Baldwins, Ord. (£2 pd.)} 85/0 28 0—3/0 
Standard Fireworks, Pref....... | 21/9% | 19/6—20/6 
Teleph, & Gen. Trust, 34% Deb, 101}* 38-100 
Trinidad Petroleum, Pref....... 22,0 23/0—246 
Reed RE eee | 35/0 9d —1/0 pm 
Bs FUR si ei ctecsve casks 20/0 Nil-—Spa 
Whiteley (B.)..........c0c00 | 70/0 | 34—3§ 


* Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
appear in the 


Notes on the following company reports 


Supplement: Goodlass, Wall & Lead Industries; The Distillers Company; Barclay Perkins; 


Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields; John Lewis & Company. 














’ ; wet | Gross ‘ | 
o és ae Price, | Pri, in ak et Lest Two 
, 97! ame oO} urity July 20, July 27, July 27, uly 27. |}. ee ; viden 
Jem. 3 to July 77 1949; 1949} 1949 1949 J J#0- I-July 27 
High Low (n High Low (a) (6 





i 1 - * 

100§% | 100} |, War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51 100%, | 
et 994) Exch. Bonds 13% Feb. 15, 1950, 1004 | 
1024 | 1904 | War Bonds 24°, Mar. 1, 1951-53 100%. | 
103$ | 9948 | War Bonds 2}°% Mar. 1, 1952-54 100 
104 98 || War Loan 3}% (after Dec. 1, 1952), 1004 | 
103; 983} | War Bonds 2}% Aug. 15, 1954-56. 99}4xd_ 
104 100 Funding 237°, June 15, 1952-57... 10. 
105 100 Nat. Def. 3%, July 15, 1954-58... 101%, | 
106% 100) |, War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59... 102) | 
104 98§ | Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65) 9943xd’ 
102 97f | Funding 2$°, April 15, 1956-61. . 

104 98% | Funding 3°, April 15, 1959-69... 100. 
115— | 108} | Funding 4°, May 1, 1960-90 ....' 1108 | 


103 96 | Sav. Bonds 3% S 1960-70. 
99 oe} 


923 | Sav. Bonds 24%, May 1, 1964-67., 95 
116} | 109 | Vict. Bonds 4°” Sept, 4, 1920-76! 112 
103% | 95 | Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75. 97fxd 
110 | 104 | Consols 4% (after Feb, 1, 1957)... 106xd | 
107 99 Cony. 3}°% (after Apr. 1, 1961)..|, 1 

81 Tl} | Treas. Stk. 2§%, (after Apr. 1, 1975) | 


02 
7 
1 89 | Treas. Stk. 3°; (after Apr. 5, 1966) . | oa 
| Redemp., Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96) 
Consols 24°; a 
98 
95 
98. 





Consol Namie sure «: sianeselel arigalia: © 
9} | Brit. El. 3° Ga. “Apr. 1, 1968-73 
9% Brit. BI. 3°, Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. July 1, 1978-88 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd.Ape, 1; 1968-73, 
Brit. Gas Gd. 3°% May 1, 1990-95, 












Redemption yields are worked out on the assumption that all dated stocks will be 
at latest date, Such yields are marked ‘!. To this rule there are two exceptions 
( arr ceat and Consols 4 per cent) on which yields are taken to earliest date 
an ma ¢’. (nm) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. in &. 

Assumed average life 15 years 6 months, (f) Flat yield, 









. 4 5 ° 
soot 15 i : 10 3 1064 99% di @ ee eee 994 { $4 
| 100 0 } | | Australia 33° 1965-69.....)) 
1004 17 5,2 9 479 103, | 984 (d) ta | Sirminghags 23% 1955-57... 99 % 3 08 
100 |1 8 01/210 14 6 5% 80 ¢) 50 ¢ \Anglo-American Corp. 10/-.| 6% | _ 68 138 § 
98 {213 0/31110ff 9% | 6 5 @ 25 » Anglo-lranian Oil, AA ae | xd TAxd 5198 
98}xd' 11110 214 80/3 69/6 5a, 1 6 Assoc, Electrical, Ord.f1..., 72/- | 71/6 4 $i 
100 | 110 9 2151 82/6 69/6 | #15 €, 22)¢ Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.f1| 73/6 | 12/- 6 ‘¢ 
100 112 6/219 33/10}, 22/6 || 40 ¢' 40 c | AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.Stk.5)-|, 24/- 23/9 8 8 
100; | 112 2.219214 8l/- | 70/6) Ta 6 Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1.| _72/6xd, _70/9xd 3 19 3 
98jxd 115 5/3 2 181/9  142/6 | 125 ¢ +5 @ Bass Ratcliff, Ord. /1...-.. | 1451/3 | 146/- | 3 87 
97} | 113 5.217 04 103/9 90/6 | 4 12 b British Oxygen, Ord. £1.21"! 93/- | 93/- 4 69 
97 {117 3/3 5 38/9 32/3 2ha b Courtaulds, Ord. Lesecse.| 33/9 32/6 | 410 4 
/ 108) (18 0'3 3 30/- | 24/9 |) 2c} Tha | Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-.....|| 26/9 | 25/6 $2 } 
9xd,/ 117 5/3 4 H/- | 27/9; 8 ¢; 8 ¢) Dorman Long, Ord. er 29/- 28/9 | 5 
923 | 11711;,3 1 77/~ 60/- | 15 ¢, 15 ¢'Dunlop Rubber, Ord. £1...!| 63/6 60/- |5 09 
1083 | 121 2 3 4 49/44 42'3'| 3 @) - 7 6) Imp.Chem. Ind..Ord.Stk.f)), 44/- | 42/6 | 441 
4ixd 118 0/3 5 6 | 48) || 13$a 18} | Imperial Tobacco, f1......| 5x | 5h \6 7% 
104)xd| 111 10,3 7 47/3) 32/6 | 10 c, 10 ¢. Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. iil M/S | M/s 1516 ; 
99 22 8 3n 51/6 43/1}, 10 © 10 ¢ | Lever & Unilever, Ord. £1..|| 48/-xd, alist 42 
71; {118 8/310 61/6 52/6 || 10 ¢! 15 ¢}\London Brick, Ord. Stk. fi) 57/6 | 57/6 | § ia 
885 |117 6/3 8 53/6 | 36/- | Tha) 17}6) P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10)-! 39/-xd 36/-xd 6 18 
92 |118 6:3 7 62/3 43/44, 12 @ 4 bP. & O., Def. Stk. f1......) 47/- | “@/- | 8 ; 1 
72 |118 3/3 9 Ah a \ t77~,c T77p,¢)/Prudential, ‘A’ {1......... | 31 sit 2 # 
%} 117 6/3 5 $7/9| 52/9) I2hc| 12}c | Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. f1.|| §3/ /s 49 
9} 118 0/3 6 78/9 58/9 $2ha|) $5 b) “Shell Transpt.,Ord.Stk-f1| 65/- | 63/9 |3 7% 
9 |119 0/3 7 6H) 5% | labo 12}4 | Lube Invst., Ord Stk bel agit tit ul 
117 9/3 6 8i/- | 69/- | 1b 3a Turner &Newall,Ord.Stk.fi) 14/6 | 12/9 | 4 § { 
gt '119 113 8 85/9 17/3 | 5b 15 @ || Woolworth (F. W.), Ord. f 80 18/- | 4 





(a) Interim. 
redemption date. 


(>) Fipal. 
t Free of 
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(c) Whole year. (a) Int. paid half-yearly. 
tax. (s) Yield basis 12% (p) Plus tax free bocus #% 
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JHE ECONOMIST, July 30, 1949 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended July 23, 1949, total 
ioe revenue was {£51,142,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £34,626, 000 and 
jssues to sinking funds of £760,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £3,704,000, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
{11,534,000 against a surplus of £192,516,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 






Receipts into the 








| Exchequer 
i (¢ thousand) 
Esti : ; { 
| April | A 
Revenue mate Y - Week | Week 
ended ended 


july July 
24 23, 






















BPT......... 750, 100 
See icomaibutn.' 25, 00 “00 
Total Inland Rev. 2085 24,773 29,478 
Catoms.;....... 829,65¢ A 8,375 9,295 
ea c.cs. 208,200, 178,600) 12'400 11,800 








from Trading. . 
P.O, (Net Receipts) 
Wireless Licences . 
Crown Lands. .... 
Receipts from 


ns. . 
Miscell, ipts.. 


Total Ord. Rev... 












ae ca 1,225 
873)... 


se eneeeel 








Other Cons. Fund 
i008 ....... 12, 
Ee | 627,00 2,756. 1,225 
Supply Services || 278136 35,780 33,401 
Total Ord. Expd.. |330836! 
Funds .. 760 
Total (excl. Self. 
Bal. Expd.) ... 330836 58,666 35,386 
Smur-Batancixo | 
Post Otfice.... | 159,6 3,900 3,250 
income Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds) 5,7 210, 273 








organ reasing Bxchequer balances by £206,023 to 
Ber other operations for the week decreased 
gross National Debt by £9,822,233 to £25,348 million, 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Nil 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 
Bn Oiice Oe CMOS oo. ii ccsswac dns e 750 
. ‘ane . “Se COO) se cece enw diins Caveweoe 333 
Local Authorities Ts. ns Act, 1945, s.3(1)........ 4,300 
Finanee Acts, 1946 and 1947, beeamtatamon veers 342 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


24% Def. Bonds. . . 105 , Treasury Bills .... 7,354 


Tax Reserve Certs. 1,928 | Nat. Savings Certs. 200 
Treasury Deposit + 3% Def. Bonds. ... 615 
Receipts ....... 3,500 | Other Debt :— 
Internal ....... 
Ways & Means Ad- 
WORE ccccden 6,990 
6,533 | 15,359 


FLOATING DEBT 


(¢ million) 









2210-0} 2632-8 





ar | 322-8}... 
” 98 367) 
June 4 322-1 | 9-25 
ee 3345 | 1-25 
mee 330-8 | 0-25 
a 329-9! 
July 9 M5-2)  .. 
a 343-8 | 2-0 
4 338-8 | ... 





TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 


On July 22nd, applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 43 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 

full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday 
were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. £170 
million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are ne fered 
for July 29th. For the week ended July 30th the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of 
£15 million (maximum), at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


Week Ended om, 


eS en 2 oe 
July 17, | July 16, | July 16, 
1948 | 1949 1949 
Savings Certificates -— | 
Receipts... ...ccesccsees 2,500 | 1,800 35,400 
Repayments .......+--+- 3,000 | 2,300 38,850 
Net Savings .......0+-+: 500 Dr 500 Wr 3,450 
Defence Bonds :— 
a exes tie 655 | 645] 10,965 
Repayments ......+++++- 1,024 | 770} 11,397 
Net Savings ..... deoscde Dr 369 Dr 125 Dr 432 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— | 
Receipts. ......+ pied endl 12,263 | 12,059] 196,042 
Repayments ...-+eee+e+ 14,282 16,275 | 209,233 
Net Savings ......++++++ [Dr2,019 {Dr4,216 Pr13,191 
Total Net Savings......... [Dr2,888 Dr4,841 (Dr17,073 
-ereadin ‘on contiocaias repaid 540 462 7,756 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining Invested ...... 2,313 349] 37,895 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 











JULY 27, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ | 
Notes Issued:~ ' Govt. Debt... 11,415,100 
fo Greuiation 1305,124,385| Other Govt. 
In kg. De- | Securities ... 1338,170,870 
Partment .. 46,123,448 Other Secs... 601,188 
Coin (other 
| than gold)... 12,842 
Amt. of Fid. ———» 
Issue ....... 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. 
oz, fine)... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Capital ...... 14,653,000 | Govt. Seca... 347,428,961 








: 147,321 | Other Secs. :~ 49,747,399 
Public Deps,1- 694,922 | Discounts and 

Public Accts.* 11,164,991 | Advances... 15,537,170 
H.M. Treas. | Securities... $4,410,229 

Special Acct. $8,440,631 | 

Other Deps.:- 384,973,014 | 
Bankers..... 294,011,866 Notes........ 45,123,448 
Other Accis 90,961,148 Coin... es... 4.768.469 
446,868,257 | 446,868,257 


* Including Exc 
of National 


uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 


1948 | 1949 


July | July July | July 
28 | 13 | I or 


bt an 




















ssue Deft. :-— 
Notes in circulation..... 1285+ 011288 -8 1296-7 1305-1 
Notes in banking depart- { 
ne eT ee 61-5) 53-6 45-1 
Government debt and i 
securities® ........00. *41349-2'1349-2:1349-2 
Other securities. ........ “G& 0-8 O-7 0-8 


ee 


Valued at s. per fine 1... 


2 
3 
nking Dept. :— 


| O02 0- 
72/3| 172/3, 172/: 


its — | 
blic Accounts ........ 8-7, 11-4 11-2 
Treasury Special Account 27-8 27-8 32-4 
WOME. | « ceudes cheeses 289-3, 297-0; 294-0 
SFU on 'on pncereneees -4 89-0 91-4 91-0 
FOR ite piancdedinkas *@ 414-8 417-6 418-6 

Securities :-— ' ' 
Government.....scsesss 332-7 345-8 347-2 
Discounts, etc,......000: 11-6 18-4 15-3 
CE 4s odexee ja¥en 22-6 23-5 34-4 
WOO ov dv cdddeectdacte 366-9 387-7 396-9 
Banking dept. res.......... ‘1 88-2 49-9 

0, | % 

* Proportion. ocscice eats a % 6 11-6 


| 


11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
£1,360 million to £1,350 


* Government debt is 
Fiduciary issue raised 
million on July 6, 1949. 
“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 

PRICES 






eeeeee 





ay 147-3 | 147-3 
"FORD cits souknaceexe 183-0 177-9 174-6 
PUN 5s i cpbaedhiee 245-9 | 237-4 242-0 
Miscellaneous ...... eoee | 157-7 | 148-0 147-6 
Torar Inpex.......- | 162-8 | 165-6 | 165-8 

Se a speteemets 
1918100 .. 5... cseees | 294-0 297-8 227-7 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
; remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spet cash prices were as follows :— 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! . 
BANKING CORPORATION 


UL ncorper died in the Colony of Hoxg Kong) 
Uh® Liabiiity of Weather. = limited to theextent and 4d manner pre cribed by Ordinance No. | 
of 192% of the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED A FULLY PAID UP - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS S$ LING .- - - €6,000,000 
RESERVE 1 IABILITY OF MEMBERS. . - - $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
Uhiel Manager: Tue Honoveasre Sie Antiur Morse, C.B.B 
oenden Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, A. M. Doxcas Watsace 
BRANCHES 








BURMA CHINA (on. INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Oon.) NORTH 
Rangoon Shanzhal Haiphonas uala BORNEO (Con. 
CEYLON Swatow Saigon Lampu: Samiakan 
Colombo Tientsin tAPAS Maltaccs Tawau 
CHINA Tringtao Kate Maar PHILIPPINES 
Amoy EUROPE Kure Penang Thotto 
Canton Hamburz Tokyo Bingepore Manils 
*Chefoo Lyons Yokohama Singapore SAM 
JAVA (Orchard Road) Bangkok 
Chungking HONG KONG Batavia Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Dairen Hong Konz Sourabays Telak Anson KINGDOM 
Foochow Kowloon MALAYA NORTH Louden 
Hankow Mougko& Cameron BORNEO 
*Hartin Highland- Brunei Tow: USA 
*Moukden INDIA Ipoh Jesse!ton * New Vork 
Nanking Bombay Johore Bahru Kuala Belait San Francisco 
Peiping Caleatta * Branches at present not operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service ax Trustees and Executor: is al<o undertaken by the Bank'> Traste 


Companies in 
HONG KONG SINGAPORE 


LONDON 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €1986,000,000 


(1948 Accounts) 





NORTH WESTERN ROAD CAR COMPANY, LIMITED 
SECRETARY AND ACCOUNTANT 

Applications are invited from qualified accountants for the 
position ef Secretary and Accountant to a large omnibus under- 
taking in the North West employing some 2,500 people. The salary 
will be appropriate to the qualifications of the person appointed and 
the size of the Company. Applications should be marked ‘‘ Con- 
fidential—Secretary,”” and sent to the Managing Director, North 
Western Road Car Co., Ltd., 88, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, setting 
out the age of the applicant, education, qualifications, experience, 
salary required and date available. 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked 
to write to the Secretary of the Association, 22 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 


fpr: ew SHIPOWNERS ORGANISATION has twe vacancies 
on Executive Staff. Applicants for one post should have 
University Degree in Economics, preferably with statistics’ sub- 
sidiary, and should be between ages 30 and 35, Applicants for 
second post should be younger, with University education and some 
jegal experience. Salaries according to : ge and experience, Appoint- 
ments would carry pension rights. 

Applications to Chamber of Shipping, 3-6, Bury Court, London, 
E.C.3, not later than August 31, 1949. 


‘TAMPS for Investment—the recent Silver Wedding stamps have 
0 already advanced 50 per cent in value in less than 6 months, 
We are now taking orders for the forthcoming U.P.U. commemora- 
tives for the Colonies at £7 15s. per set of 256 stamps mint, £9 15s. 
used. Healey and Wise, Ltd., 14, Wormwood St., London, E,C.2. 


YOUNG MAN, 22, well educated, keen, fluent Spanish, knowledge 
South America, experience import-expert business seeKs post 
with firm, London area.—Box 176. 


MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


83 SOUTH MOLTON STRERT, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 43089 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE: DUDLBY 4163 


BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post tree). . SINGLE COPIES Is. 6d. 
Write tor Sample Copies to :-—45. Dorset, Street, London, W.1. 





~ Printed in Great Britain by St. Cements Press, Lxo,, Portugal St, 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s London; S.W.1. U.S. Representati 








y, . C.2, 
: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York. 6.—-Saturday, July 30, 1949. 





THE ECONOMIST, July 30, 1945 


NUNDYDROOG MINES, LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of the Company held at Oor 
Mysore State, on the 20th instant, the undermentione; i 
was declared :— ' dividend 

First and Final for the year ended» December 31, 1948 of: 94. 
(ninepence) per share (74 per cent.), free of Income Tax at 9s, in 
the £, payable on September 14, 1949, to the shareholders op the 
books of the Company at the close of business on July 29, 1949, 

The profit on Revenue Account, including £248,148 refund of Gold 
Duty, was £83,408 (comparative figure for 1947, £82,863). 

By Order of the Board, 
J. A. WHITE, Sec 
2,-White Lion Court, pee - 


Cornhill, London, E.C.3. July 21, 1949. 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 


Tuition for London Degrees of B. Com. and B.Se.(Econ.); 
Diploma in Public Administration; School Diplomas in Social 
and Commerce. Calendar post free on application to Se : 
17 Bell Street, Dundee. ’ 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO SECRETARIAL ASSISTANTS 

Applications are invited for two new appointments to the Institute's 
Secretarial staff, consequent upon the forthcoming retirement of 
the Secretary. The persons appointed will be required to undertake 
under the immediate supervision of the present two Assistant Seere- 
taries, duties in connection with committees, Institute administratiog 
and other matters. One appointment is open only to a member of 
the Institute; the other may be filled by a member, a barrister, a 
Solicitor, or other suitable applicant, In the case of the appointment 
which is open only to a member of the Institute, the duties will 
include assistance in respect of the activities of the Taxation and 
Financial Relations Committee. No age limits are specified butcthe 
appointments are intended for persons between the ages of 30 and @ 
The initial salary in the case of each appointment will be £800-£1,00), 
There will be contributory pension rights. Applications in writing, 
giving full particulars of education, qualifications and experience, 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2. Envelopés should be marked * Secretarial Assistant— 
Confidential,” 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES Candidates should possess an honours degree “3 
British University and experience of social work is desirable. 
duties of the post will include supervision of practical work as well 
as teaching. Initial salary from £400-£595. according to credentials, 
—Applications should reach the SECRETARY, School of Economie, 
Bell Street, Dundee, by August 31, 1949. 





re HOPS MARKETING BOARD invites application for post of 

ASSISTANT COSTINGS OFFICER from qualified accountant 
and/or statistician with ability to compile and interpret farm 
costings. Age 25-35. Salary £800 per annum. Applications to 
Secretary, The Hops Marketing Board, 30-33, Central Buildings, 
Southwark Street, London, §.E.1. 


a eee ee are invited for the post of Editor of a 
4 Ministry of Food periodical dealing with food and ecor 
Applicants should have practical experience of editing, publis' 

and journalism and should be well informed about current 
A knowledge of law and the possession of a University honours degree 
in economics or related subjects would be an advantage post 
will be at temporary ‘Higher Executive Officér level and will carry 
a salary of £675-£800 p.a., according to experience and qualifications, 
Written applications, giving date of birth, full details of qualifica- 
tions and experience, including dates, should be addressed to Londoa 
Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 14, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, quoting reference KT.141, withla 
seven days, Original references must not be forwarded. Only 
candidates selected for interview will be advised. 
)}CONOMIST AND STATISTICIAN, Cambridge University, with 
4 three years industrial and academic qualifications and ex 
command of six European languages. including English, Fresel. 
German, having considerable journalistic experience, 
eee igry position in Science or Business, Age 36.—Keply 
ox 160. 


‘ALESMAN, experienced in the Industry, required in London bf 
\ prominent Paint Manufacturers. Permanent position, 
salary and prospects.—Applications, stating age, experience, 
required and when free to commence, should be addressed to Box 18. 
( LD-ESTABLISHED, British-owned, financial and commercial 

weekly, published in Calcutta, will have vacancy in the autums 
for unmarried editorial assistant with economics background, whe 
is able to write on trade, industry and finance, preferably with some 
previous newspaper experience. Usual passage, etc., terms. 
ment will in first place, if necessary, be on short-term basis a 
trial period. Ability to write interestingly, rather than_clos? 
coor of newspaper production, is chief requirement.—Reply. 

ox i. 


eatin — 


ONOURS Graduate B.A. (Economics), including Statistics. 
-t 27. Married. Fluent French, good German, fair Spanish 
Italian. Seeks interesting employment with good prospects.—Box 
UU URE el 


EWSWEEK, the American news magazine, bringing you up 
date American views on world affairs, is now available 
week-end reading here, thanks to air delivery. On sale in most 
English cities each Saturday. Buy NEWSWEEK at any bookstal 
or newsagent— Is. 6d. per copy. 


by Tue Economist Newsparse, Le. 








weekly 





